Montana  State  Library 


Stay  Tuned! 


New  e-mail  addresses 

New  e-mail  addresses  for  folklife 
director  Alexandra  Swaney  and 
education  and  web  services 
director  Beck  McLaughlin  are: 

aswaney@state.mt.us  and 
bemclaughlin@state.mt.us. 

Artist  Fellowships 

Applications  for  grant  programs 
are  on  hold  until  after  the 
legislative  session  concludes  and 
final  budget  figures  are  known 
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GAA  Calendar 


Montana  PBS,  KUFM-TV  Broadcast 

Montana  Public  Television  will  broadcast  a 
half-hour  profile  of  2003  Governor's  Arts 
Awards  honorees  Thursday,  April  17, 
at  7  p.m.  and  again  Sunday,  April  20, 
at  9:30  a.m. 

Hometown  Celebrations 

Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center 

on  March  23  in  Miles  City 

Judy  Ericksen  and  Larry  Williams 

on  April  1 1  in  Great  Falls 

Uri  Barnea  and  William  Stockton 

on  April  27  in  Billings 

Photo  Album 

For  photos  and  details  on  the  legislative 
reception,  held  Jan.  17  at  the  Capitol, 
see  page  1 1 


Governor’s  Awards  for  the  Arts  honorees  and  presenters  include  (l-r):  MAC  Chairman  Bill  Frazier, 
Governor  Judy  Martz,  honorees  Judy  Ericksen,  Larry  Williams,  Avis  Mitchell,  Mark  Browning,  Elvia 
Stockton,  Gilles  Stockton,  Uri  Barnea  and  MAC  Executive  Director  Arlynn  Fishbaugh. 


HB  492  uses  Bed  Tax 

By  Arlynn  Fishbaugh 
MAC  Executive  Director 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  began  the  2003  legislative 
session  with  an  annual  general  fund  cut  of  $58,000  in 
grant  programs  across  the  board,  coupled  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  general  fund  cut  of  $20,000  per  year  made  the  first 
day  of  the  session  when  the  legislature  agreed  to  reduce 
all  state  general  fund  budgets  to  what  they  had  received  in 
FY2000. 

The  arts  council’s  budget  hearing  on  House  Bill  2 
(the  state  budget  bill  that  funds  all  state  agencies)  was 
held  the  first  week  of  the  session.  The  suggestion  to  use 
bed-tax  revenues  to  fund  a  portion  of  the  arts  council’s 
budget  and  half  of  the  Cultural  Trust  grants  was  made  by 
the  Legislative  Fiscal  Analyst.  This  suggestion  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  bed-tax  revenues  were  used  to  replace  the 
general  fund  monies  in  the  Cultural  Trust  grants  during 
the  special  session  last  summer. 


for  arts  and  culture 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  Rep.  Dave  Lewis 
(the  chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  committee) 
suggested  carrying  a  committee  bill  that  would  use  bed-tax 
revenues  to  restore  the  $72.000/year  cut  in  the  arts  council 
budget.  In  addition,  he  recommended  that  the  general  fund 
portion  of  the  Cultural  Trust  grants  (which  amounts  to 
about  half  of  the  grants)  carried  in  House  Bill  9  be  replaced 
with  bed-tax  revenues. 

After  committee  discussion,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
by  these  legislators  that  the  Montana  Arts  Council  should 
be  given  a  statutory  appropriation  of  2.65%  of  the  bed  tax 
in  order  to  partially  fund  the  arts  council  (restoring  the 
$72,000  cut)  and  to  replace  the  general  fund  in  the  Cultural 
Trust.  This  action  passed  unanimously  by  the  Education 
Subcommittee.  Those  members  are  Rep.  Don  Hedges, 
Antelope  (Chairman),  Sen.  John  Esp  (Big  Timber), 


See  “Arni’s  Addendum”  on  page  2 


Seminar  focuses 
on  art  marketing 

Learn  more  about  how  to  market  art  and  crafts 
during  a  day-long  marketing  seminar,  sponsored  by 
the  MSU  Extension  Service  and  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 

Artists  and  craftspeople  from  throughout 
Montana  will  gather  from  9  a.m. -5  p.m.  April  19  at 
the  Emerson  Cultural  Center  in  Bozeman  to  explore 
aspects  of  art  marketing. 

Sessions  include  a  talk  by  retired  MSU  business 
professor  Norman  Millikin  on  marketing  funda¬ 
mentals;  a  round-table  discussion  with  artists  Larry 
Zabel,  Monte  Dolack,  Amber  Jean,  Willem 
Volkersz  and  Carol  Polich;  a  discussion  of  retail 
outlets  for  art;  a  presentation  on  web-based 
marketing;  and  an  exploration  of  cooperative 
marketing  opportunities. 

For  a  complete  agenda  and  registration  form,  see 
page  22.  For  more  information,  call  Diane  Ham  or 
Dave  Sharpe  at  MSU  Extension,  406-994-5608  or 
406-994-2962,  or  e-mail  dham@mt.edu. 


New  work  debuts  at  Madison  River  Music  Festival 


The  dreams  of  children  become  the  fabric  of  music 
during  the  fifth  annual  Madison  River  Music  Festival, 
April  1 1-12  in  Ennis. 

The  two-day  event  culminates  in  the  world  pre¬ 
miere  of  Eric  Funk’s  original  composition,  “From  the 
Dreams  of  Montana  Children,  Op.  90"  featuring  more 
than  140  young  singers  accompanied  by  the  Bozeman 
High  School  Chamber  Orchestra.  The  concert  begins  at 
6:30  p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Ennis  High  School  gym. 

In  addition,  the  program  will  include  an  opening 
performance  by  the  Werner  family  cello  quartet, 
comprised  of  four  siblings  from  Belgrade,  and  indi¬ 


vidual  choirs  (who  are  participating  in  an  all-day  children’s 
choir  festival).  A  short  finale  will  feature  all  vocalists  in 
“Finlandia”  by  Sibelius. 

The  festival  will  also  include  performances  by  Kane’s 
River,  Montana  Rose  and  Springhiil  -  popular  bluegrass, 
country  and  jazz  ensembles  from  the  Gallatin  Valley.  Each 
band  will  perform  Friday  and  Saturday  evening  at  various 
venues  in  Ennis. 

The  festival  is  sponsored  by  3  Rivers  Communications 
and  produced  by  the  Madison  Valley  Cultural  Corporation. 
For  details,  call  406-682-4053  or  visit 
madisonrivermusicfestival.org  (after  March  1). 


Composer  Eric  Funk 


For  more  on  “From  the  Dreams  of  Montana  Children,”  see  page  10 
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Nominations 
sought  for 
Coming  Up 
Taller  Award 

Nominations 
for  this  year’s 
Coming  Up  Taller 
Awards  are  due 
April  4.  The 
awards  recog¬ 
nize  excellence 
in  after-school 
and  out-of-school 
arts  and  humani¬ 
ties  programs  for 
underserved 
children  and 
youth.  Awardees 
receive  $1 0,000 
and  an  individu¬ 
alized  plaque. 

The  awards 
recognize  and 
support  pro¬ 
grams  that  offer 
tangible  ex¬ 
amples  of  the 
power  of  the  arts 
and  humanities 
to  encourage 
young  people’s 
creativity  and 
provide  them 
with  learning 
opportunities, 
chances  to 
contribute  to  their 
community  and 
ways  to  take 
responsibility  for 
their  future. 

For  details, 
visit  www.coming 
uptaller.org  or 
call  the 
President’s 
Committee  on 
the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  at 
202-682-5409. 
Nominations 
must  be  post¬ 
marked  by 
Friday,  April  4. 


Arni ’s  Addendum 

W'*'  "m 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

w 
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(Continued  from  page  1) 

Sen.  Royal  Johnson  (Billings),  Sen.  Bea 
McCarthy  (Anaconda),  Rep.  Rosalie  Buzzas 
(Missoula),  Rep.  Eve  Franklin  (Great  Falls)  and 
Rep.  Dave  Lewis  (Flelena). 

Rep.  Don  Hedges,  chairman  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  is  carrying  this  committee  bill, 
which  is  House  Bill  492.  It  allocates  2.65%  of 
the  bed  tax  to  MAC.  Of  that  amount,  78%  goes 
to  Cultural  and  Aesthetics  grants  (Cultural  Trust 
grants)  and  22%  goes  to  the  arts  council  for  its 
programs. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  grants  and 
services  provided  by  the  arts  council  goes  to 
organizations  that  serve  cultural  tourists. 

The  bill  was  heard  in  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  on  Feb.  10.  There  was  strong 
opposition  from  representatives  of  the  tourism 
industry,  citing  their  belief  that  this  money 
should  be  used  for  tourism  promotion.  In 
executive  action  on  Feb.  12,  the  bill  passed  12-6 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It  now  goes  to 
the  full  House  and  then  on  to  the  Senate  and 
finally  the  Governor. 

Everyone  needs  to  know  that  things  can 
change  quickly  in  any  legislative  session,  so 
cultural  advocates  should  not  feel  that  a  victory 
is  at  hand.  As  with  any  political  issue,  Montan¬ 
ans  should  express  their  opinions  on  all  matters 
important  to  them. 

Cultural  Trust  grants  update 

A  week-long  hearing  on  Cultural  Trust  grants 
in  the  Long-Range  Planning  Committee 
concluded  Feb.  10.  Testimony  by  90-plus 
organizations  represented  a  sterling  picture  of 
the  enormous  public  value  of  the  arts  in  commu¬ 
nities  large  and  small. 

In  both  the  Cultural  Trust  grant  hearings  and 
during  the  arts  council  budget  hearing,  the 


•  The  general  fund  budget 
for  the  arts  council  costs 
each  Montanan  about  a  half 
of  a  pack  of  gum  per  year 

•  MAC-supported  arts 
organizations  have  a 
$25-million  impact  on  Mon¬ 
tana 

•  Artists  and  private-sector 
arts  businesses  contribute 
millions  more  in  tax  revenue 
and  economic  impact 

•  Cultural  organizations  draw 
tourists 

•  The  Montana  Arts  Council 
and  the  arts  are  helping 
Montana  boost  our  economy, 
revitalize  local  communities, 
and  improve  education 


public  value  of  the  arts  and  culture  was  rein¬ 
forced  by  Montanans  talking  about  the  economic 
impact,  community  revitalization  and  tourism 
profits  which  are  the  result  of  cultural  activity 
throughout  the  state. 

Points  made  during  arts 
council  budget  hearing: 

•  The  Montana  Arts  Council  is  the  agency  of 
state  government  charged  with  promoting  the  arts. 

•  The  arts  mean  everything  from  country  music 
to  opera,  from  mystery  and  sci-fi  writers  to  poets. 


from  comics  to  Shakespearean  actors,  from  square 
dance  to  modem  dance,  from  designers  of  com¬ 
bines  to  architects  of  homes. 

•  The  Montana  Arts  Council’s  general  fund 
budget  is  0  .03%  (three  one-hundredths  of  one 
percent)  of  the  state’s  general  fund. 

•  MAC’S  overall  budget  has  increased  only 
7%  since  1 994,  per  its  audits,  certainly  one  of  the 
smallest  increases  of  any  state  agency. 

Other  budget  perspectives 

•  Annually,  the  general  fund  budget  for  the 
arts  council  costs  each  Montanan  about  a  half  of 
a  pack  ofgum-orhalfacupof  coffee  at  a  country 
cafe  -  per  year. 

•  Yet  there  is  enormous  return  on  investment. 
The  Montana  Arts  Council  and  the  arts  in  Mon¬ 
tana  help  make  money  for  the  state  of  Montana. 

•  MAC-supported  arts  organizations  have  more 
than  a  $25  million  economic  impact  on  state. 

•  In  addition  there  are  more  than  5,000 
individual  artists  -  musicians,  writers,  per¬ 
formers  and  visual  artists  -  who  contribute 
millions  more  in  tax  revenue  and  economic 
impact. 

•  On  top  of  that,  there  are  hundreds  of 
private-sector  arts  businesses  -  galleries,  music 
stores,  framing  shops  and  bookstores. 

•  This  translates  to  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  local  economic  development  and 
taxes  paid  to  Montana. 

•  Cultural  organizations  are  a  draw  for 
tourists.  Special  performances,  exhibits  or 
events  are  an  attraction  throughout  the  year. 
This  has  special  potential  for  growth  in  the 
shoulder  seasons.  And,  people  can’t  hunt  or 
fish  at  night,  but  they  can  be  part  of  an  arts 
event.  And  while  one  spouse  is  recreating  with 
a  fishing  rod  or  on  a  ski  slope,  the  other  can 
visit  and  shop  at  museums  and  art  galleries. 

•  The  arts  council  is  a  financial  asset  to 
Montana,  not  a  budgetary  liability,  because 
agency  services  help  make  money  for  the  state. 

•  The  Montana  Arts  Council  and  the  arts  of 
Montana  are  part  of  the  solution  to  help 
Montana  boost  our  economy,  revitalize  local 
communities,  and  improve  education. 


Improve  meetings  with  a  strategic  board  agenda 


by  Thomas  A.  McLaughlin 

Board  meetings  can  be  mind-numbingly 
boring.  Worse,  they  can  be  frustrating.  Not 
frustrating  in  a  table-thumping,  vein-popping 
fashion,  but  frustrating  in  that  participants  often 
feel  a  muted  sense  of  wasted  opportunity 
without  being  able  to  identify  the  cause. 

The  root  of  the  problem  can  be  found  in  the 
excerpt  below  from  a  hypothetical  nonprofit 
board  meeting  agenda: 

Typical  board  agenda 

I.  Executive  Director’s  Report:  Technology 

plan  update 

II.  Finance  Committee  Report:  Analysis  of 
overall  agency  profitability;  analysis  of  new 
program  profitability;  cash  flow  report; 
proposed  change  in  insurance  agency 

III.  Nominating  Committee  Update:  Report  on 
new  candidates 

IV.  Program  Committee  Report:  Documenta¬ 
tion  of  need  for  new  program. 

The  repetitive  nature  of  this  agenda,  consist¬ 
ing  entirely  of  reports  and  updates,  is  obvious. 
For  a  board  member  seeking  to  use  skills  and 
knowledge  to  advance  the  cause,  it  is  depress- 
ingly  flat.  The  homogeneity  of  the  agenda 
obscures  any  signals  about  what  is  important 
and  what  is  not.  There  is  no  indication  of  how 
this  meeting  relates  to  any  other  meeting  or  to 
the  overall  mission  of  the  organization.  No  one 
has  much  fun  with  this  type  of  agenda,  and 
very  little  is  likely  to  get  accomplished. 

Now  look  at  the  revised  agenda  below: 


Strategic  agenda 

I.  Expand  Educational  Program  into  East  Side: 

Documentation  of  need  (Program  Commit¬ 
tee);  analysis  of  program  profitability 
(Finance);  potential  board  member  from  East 
Side  (Nominating) 

II.  Increase  profitability:  Analysis  of  overall 
agency  profitability  (Finance);  proposed 
change  in  insurance  agency  (Finance) 

III.  Development  of  Information  Systems: 
Discussion  of  new  technology  plan  (Execu¬ 
tive  Director);  consideration  of  capital 
investment  needs  (Finance) 

This  kind  of  strategic  agenda  planning  has 
two  advantages.  ■ 

First,  it  draws  board  members  away  from  the 
inherently  backward-looking  nature  of  reports 
and  updates  and  involves  them  in  future- 
oriented  discussions  and  debate.  The  first 
agenda  compartmentalizes  material,  while  the 
second  makes  it  easier  to  see  the  linkage 
between  the  items  and  the  overall  purpose. 

A  second  advantage  is  that  it  creates  a  sense 
of  momentum  and  teamwork  toward  a  common 
goal.  The  goals  board  members  worked  so  hard 
to  identify  during  their  strategic  planning  retreat 
show  up  exactly  as  crafted  on  every  board¬ 
meeting  agenda.  Members  know  that  they  will 
be  able  to  engage  in  the  dialog,  and  the  back- 
and-forth  nature  of  committee  material  makes  it 
easier  for  them  to  engage  in  the  discussion 
because  there  won’t  be  long  stretches  of  time 
when  they  are  expected  to  be  passive  listeners. 


“Strategic  Board  Agenda"  was  adapted  and 
reprinted  with  permission  from  Thomas  A. 
McLaughlin,  a  national  nonprofit  management 
consultant  with  Grant  Thornton  in  Boston.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  Streetsmart  Financial 
Basics  for  Nonprofit  Managers  (2nd  edition) 
and  of  Trade  Secrets  for  Nonprofit  Managers, 
both  from  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  His  e-mail 
address  is  tamclaughlin@gt.com. 


State  of  the  Arts 


State  of  the  Arts  is  published  six 
times  a  year  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council. 

State  of  the  Arts  welcomes  sub¬ 
missions  of  photographs  and 
newsworthy  information  from 
individual  artists  and  arts  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  deadline  for  submissions 
is  March  25,  2003,  for  the  May / 
June  2003  issue.  Send  items  to; 
Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box 
202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201; 
406-444-6430,  fax  406-444-6548  or 
e-mail  at:  mac@state.mt.us. 

All  items  in  State  of  the  Arts  may 
be  reprinted  unless  otherwise 
noted.  Please  credit  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  as  well  as  any  byline. 
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Congrats  to... 


Author  Jeff  Shaara,  whose  novel  Gods 
and  Generals  is  the  basis  of  a  new  major 
motion  picture  by  the  same  title,  written 
and  directed  by  Ron  Maxwell  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  Ted  Turner  Pictures.  The  film 
was  slated  for  national  release  Feb.  21  and 
stars  Jeff  Daniels,  Robert  Duvall,  Stephen 
Lang,  and  Mira  Sorvino.  Shaara  wrote  the 
book  as  a  prequel  to  his  father’s  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  Civil  War  novel,  The  Killer 
Angels.  A  script  has  also  been  commis¬ 
sioned  for  Shaara’ s  The  Last  Full  Measure, 
with  filming  anticipated  to  begin  this 
summer.  The  author  has  a  home  on  the 
Middle  Thompson  Lake,  west  of  Kalispell,  and  is  building  a  new  house 
this  summer  near  Missoula.  His  latest  novel,  The  Glorious  Cause,  was 
released  this  fall  and  he  expects  to  spend  much  of  the  coming  year  at 
work  on  a  new  book. 

David  Midthunder,  a  Fort  Peck  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  who  now 
lives  in  California,  plays  the  lead  role  in  “The  Homecoming  of  Jimmy 
White  Cloud,”  about  a  Native  American  comedian  who  was  chased 
home  to  his  Arizona  reservation  by  a  mob.  He  also  speaks  Lakota  in  the 
Academy  Award-winning  animated  movie,  “Spirit:  Stallion  of  the 
Cimarron,"  and  had  roles  in  John  Woo’s  fdm,  “Windtalkers,”  and  the 
Disney  feature,  “Down  the  Long  Hills.”  He  recently  spent  two  weeks  in 
Black  Hills,  SD,  shooting  scenes  for  his  role  in  the  upcoming  film 
“Hidalgo,”  about  a  world  famous  Lakota  Sioux  horse  racer.  Scenes  were 
also  filmed  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  and  in  Morocco.  Midthunder 
and  his  wife,  Angelique,  run  the  Midthunder  Casting  Agency  in  southern 
California. 

Montana  State  University  film  professors  Cindy  Stillwell  and  Bill 
Neff,  who  screened  their  latest  collaborative  film,  “O  Sprinklers!  at  the 
Slamdance  Film  Festival,  held  Jan.  20-23  in  Park  City,  UT.  The  seven- 
minute  short  was  among  50  films,  out  of  2,500  submissions,  shown  at 
the  annual  festival,  which  is  dedicated  to  innovative  feature,  documen¬ 
tary  and  short  films.  The  filmmakers  describe  their  new  endeavor  as  “a 
celebration  of  the  ordinary  ...  We  were  interested  in  how  memory  and 
experience  can  transform  everyday  objects  into  cultural  phenomena.” 

Missoula  sculptor  Jonathan  Qualben,  who  was  commissioned  by 
Lutheran  Pastor  Gail  Burwa  of  Manhattan,  NY,  to  create  a  public  work 
for  the  Carter  Center,  a  Georgia-based  organization  founded  by  former 
U.S.  President  Jimmy  Carter.  His  concrete  and  steel  piece,  titled  “Affir¬ 
mation,”  depicts  a  light-colored  figure 
reaching  to  the  sky  while  enveloped  in  a 
voluminous  dark  shroud.  Qualben,  who 
lost  a  brother  in  the  collapse  of  the 
World  Trade  Center,  wrote  about  the 
piece:  “Joyful  expressions  . . .  provide 
the  strength  we  need  in  our  struggle  to 
both  cast  out  darkness  and  to  find  peace 
within  ourselves  and  for  our  world.” 

Qualben  was  a  1999  recipient  of  a 
Montana  Arts  Council  Fellowship. 

Helena  artist  Karen  Luckey,  whose 
paintings  “Fall  Harvest”  and  “Happy 
Bellows”  were  among  77  works  of  art 
selected  for  the  10th  Annual  Interna¬ 
tional  Juried  Show  at  the  Laredo  Center 
for  the  Arts  in  Laredo,  TX.  “Happy 
Bellows”  earned  second  place  in  the  oil  painting  division.  Luckey  was 
also  among  64  artists  chosen  to  participate  in  the  National  Oil  and 
Acrylic  Painters  Society’s  “The  Best  of  America!”  competition;  her 
painting,  “Anticipation,”  was  selected  from  among  657  entries.  This 
marks  her  third  entry  accepted  into  that  competition  in  as  many  years, 
earning  her  induction  into  the  NOAP  Society  Signature  Artists  Guild. 
She’s  become  a  member  of  the  Academic  Artists  Association  of  Spring- 
field,  MA,  which  required  similar  qualifications. 


Luckey 


Jeff  Shaara 


College’s  Academic  Achievement  Award  and  was  one  of  20  American 
artists  chosen  for  the  Eiteljorg  Museum’s  “New  Art  of  the  West” 
biennial  in  Indianapolis,  IN. 

Missoula  artist  Leslie  V.S.  Millar,  who  has  been  awarded  a  presti¬ 
gious  fellowship  by  the  Virginia  Center  for  the  Creative  Arts.  She’ll  be 
among  20  fellowship  recipients  focusing  on  their  own  creative  projects 
during  this  working  retreat  for  visual  artists,  writers  and  composers. 

The  artist  plans  to  work  on  encaustic  pieces  during  the  residency, 
which  is  located  near  Sweet  Briar  College  in  the  foothills  of  West 
Virginia’s  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  The  renowned  program  serves  more 
than  300  artists  a  year,  providing  them  with  a  “distraction-free  atmo¬ 
sphere”  in  which  to  pursue  their  work. 

Missoula  artist  Monte 
Dolack,  whose  lithograph 
“Moonlight  Rising”  was 
selected  for  the  2003  North 
American  Print  Biennial  at  the 
Boston  University  Gallery, 

Boston,  MA.  The  exhibit  is  on 
display  Feb.  23-April  7. 

The  following  American 
Indian  artists:  King  Kuka,  a 
Blackfeet  from  Great  Falls,  who 
won  first  place  awards  in  pastel, 
watercolor  and  abstract  painting, 
plus  a  best  of  show  in  abstract  work  at  the  Red  Cloud  show  in  South 
Dakota;  second  place  in  watercolor  at  an  exhibition  in  Fort  Colorado; 
and  third  place  in  mixed  media  at  the  Sioux  Falls  Tribal  Arts  Show. 
Jackie  Bread,  a  Blackfeet  from  Great  Falls,  who  received  second  place 
in  contemporary  beadwork  at  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Art  Market;  first 
place  on  dolls  and  first  place  in  contemporary  beadwork  at  the  Indian 
Tribal  Arts  Show;  and  an  honorable  mention  at  the  Heard  Museum 
Tribal  Arts  Show  in  Phoenix  for  contemporary  beadwork.  Jackie 
Parsons,  a  Blackfeet  from  Browning,  who  won  second  place  in 
contemporary  art  at  the  Sioux  Falls  Tribal  Arts  Show  and  third  place  in 
the  same  category  at  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Arts  Market.  Deanne  Morris, 
a  Blackfeet  from  Browning,  who  received  an  honorable  mention  for 
contemporary  art  at  the  Heard  Museum  in  Phoenix.  A1  Chandler,  an 
Assiniboine  from  Fort  Belknap,  who  took  first  place  for  hide  painting 
at  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Arts  Market.  Gale  Running  Wolf,  a  Blackfeet 
from  Billings,  who  took  first  place  in  pastels  at  the  Red  Cloud  show  in 
South  Dakota;  and  Steve  LaBuff,  a  Blackfeet  currently  living  in 
Mississippi,  who  took  first  place  in  pottery  at  Sioux  Falls  and  received 
an  award  for  pottery  at  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Arts  Market.  The  following 
Blackfeet  children  won  awards  too:  Paris  Bread,  a  1 2-year  old  from 
Great  Falls,  won  first  place  in  drawing,  best  of  division,  and  best  of 
classification  at  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Arts  Market;  Tiffany  Morris,  a 
14-year  old  from  Browning,  who  took  first  place  for  contemporary 
beadwork  and  Best  of  Show  at  the  Heard  Museum  in  Phoenix;  and 
Kelly  Parsons,  a  12-year  old  from  Browning,  who  received  second 
place  for  contemporary  beadwork  at  the  Heard  Museum. 


Helena  artist  Becky  Eiker,  who 
received  first  place  in  the  sculpture 
category  at  the  69th  annual 
International  Exhibition  of  Fine  Art 
Miniatures  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Her  bronze,  “If  Wishes  Were 
Fishes,”  was  selected  from  a  record 
719  works  in  the  exhibition.  The 
show,  sponsored  by  the  Miniature 
Painters,  Sculptors  and  Gravers 
Society,  was  on  display  Nov.  17- 
Dec.  3 1 ,  2002,  at  Strathmore  Hall 
Art  Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Bozeman  photographer  Daniel  J.  Cox,  whose  photo  essay  titled 
“The  Magic  of  Snowy  Owls,”  appeared  in  the  December  issue  of 
National  Geographic.  Although  Cox  has  worked  for  the  National 
Geographic  Society  for  almost  two  decades,  this  marked  his  first  full 
story  for  the  magazine.  He  also  won  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation’s  Wildlife  Photographer  of  the  Year  competition  in  1990 
and  1996. 


“If  Wishes  Were  Fishes”  by 
Becky  Eiker 


“Moonlight  Rising”  by  Monte 
Dolack 
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Group 
seeks  quilts 
depicting 
Expedition 

In  October 
2003,  the  Red 
River  Quilters  of 
Shreveport,  LA, 
will  mount  a 
show  comprised 
of  quilts  that 
depict  the  Lewis 
and  Clark 
Expedition.  They 
are  seeking 
quilts  from  all  of 
the  Corps  of 
Discovery  states. 

Anyone  who 
has  or  knows  of 
quilts  that  might 
represent 
Montana  in  this 
exhibit,  or  would 
like  more 
information  on 
the  project,  may 
contact  Jeannine 
James  at 
www. red  river 
quilters.com. 


Great  Falls  artist  Ken  Mayernik,  whose 
bronzes  were  selected  as  trophies  for  the 
Calgary  Stampede  rodeo  and  chuckwagon 
races  from  2003  to  2007.  His  bronzes  will  be 
awarded  in  four  categories  during  each  of  the 
next  five  years:  the  chuckwagon  race, 
chuckwagon  aggregate  driver  award,  the 
outrider  award  and  the  novice  saddle  bronc- 
riding  award.  Mayernik’ s  mentor.  Jay 
Contway  of  Great  Falls,  was  commissioned 
to  create  bronzes  commemorating  the  bucking 
saddle  bronc  and  bucking  bull  categories  for 
the  2003  stampede.  Bronzes  are  given  to  the 
winner  of  each  category,  while  duplicates  are 
retained  for  the  stampede’s  permanent  art 
collection. 


Ken  Mayernik  with  bronze  saddle  bronc 
(Photo  courtesy  of  Mike  W.  Liston/ 
Great  Falls  Tribune) 


Helena  photographer  Richard  Buswell,  whose  photograph  “Charcoal 
Ovens  No.  1”  was  recently  acquired  by  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery 
for  its  permanent  collection.  Buswell's  work  is  also  the  subject  of  a  new 
book,  Silent  Frontier,  published  to  accompany  a  traveling  exhibit  of  his 
work  by  the  same  name.  In  the  past  year,  Buswell  also  received  Carroll 


Montana  State  University  sculpture  professor  Jay 
Schmidt  and  senior  art  students  Luke  Boehnke  and 
Mark  Manning,  whose  15-foot  snow  totem  won  the 
Northwest  Snow  Sculpture  Competition  in  Whitefish. 
earning  the  trio  $900  and  a  berth  at  the  National  Snow 
Sculpture  Competition,  held  in  early  February  in  Lake 
Geneva,  WI. 

Flathead  Valley  musicians  Rob  Quist  and  Jack 
Gladstone,  who  gave  a  musical  rendition  of  Lewis  and 
Clark's  epic  adventure  at  Monticello,  VA,  in  January, 
as  part  of  events  marking  the  start  of 
the  expedition's  bicentennial 
celebration.  The  duo  performed 
“Western  Odyssey,”  an  original  work  that  “recon¬ 
structs  the  cultural  and  natural  context  in  which  this 
drama  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  played 
itself  out,”  says  Gladstone.  “We're  tour  guides 
through  time.” 


More  Congrats  on  next  page 


Artists,  writers,  musicians 
and  arts  administrators 

Please  let  us  know  about  major 
awards  and  accomplishments. 
Send  your  good  news  to  Congrats, 
c/o  Lively  Times,  1 1 52  Eagle  Pass 
Trail,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 
e-mail:  writeus@livelytimes.com. 
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Made  in 
Montana 
show  set 
for  April 

The  Montana 
Department  of 
Agriculture  and 
Montana 
Department  of 
Commerce  will 
again  cosponsor 
the  sixth  annual 
Made  in  Montana 
Food  and  Gift 
Show  April  4-5  at 
the  Great  Falls 
Civic  Center 
Convention 
Center. 

The  show 
provides  an 
opportunity  for 
wholesale  buyers 
to  view  and 
purchase  Made 
in  Montana 
products,  while 
exposing  the 
public  to  the  wide 
array  of  foods 
and  items  made 
in  the  state. 

Buyers  and 
sellers  will  have 
an  opportunity  to 
attend  educa¬ 
tional  courses 
relative  to 
developing  their 
business  on 
April  3.  Topics 
will  include 
market  research, 
distribution  and 
marketing  over 
the  Internet; 
contact  Angelyn 
DeYoung  at 
406-444-2402  for 
details. 

Friday  is 

Buyers’  Day,  with 
doors  open  from 
9  a.m.-5  p.m.  for 
registered 
wholesalers  and 
buyers.  More 
than  1 1 0  booths 
will  offer  gourmet 
foods,  jewelry, 
furniture,  art, 
home  decor, 
souvenirs, 
clothing,  and  • 
seasonal  items. 
The  doors  are 
open  to  the 
public  from 
9  a.m.-4  p.m. 
Saturday. 
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More  Congrats  to... 


Taylor  Kindred  Katie  Davis 


Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre  dancers  Katie  Davis,  Morgan 
Eichwald,  Taylor  Kindred  and  Jessi  Trauth,  who  were  accepted  into  the 
prestigious  summer  program  of  American  Ballet  Theatre.  All  four  students 
drove  to  Seattle  to  audition  for  a  chance  to  study  at  the  Harvard  of  United 
States'  ballet  schools.  Taylor  Kindred  received  a  partial  scholarship  from 
ABT.  They  also  auditioned  and  were  accepted  into  the  Kirov  Academy  of 
Ballet  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  is  the  exclusive  training  center  for 
Russian  classical  ballet  in  the  United  States.  Its  teachers  come  directly 
from  the  Kirov  Ballet  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia.  Katie,  Morgan  and  Taylor 
are  from  Missoula  and  Jessi  is  from  Stevensville. 

Poison  poet  Ruth  Quigley  Miller,  who  received  a  Poet  of  Merit  Award 
from  the  International  Society  of  Poets.  Miller,  age  87,  has  been  writing 
poems  since  1929.  She  and  her  husband  ranched  near  Pablo  for  many 
years,  and  her  poems  often  reflect  a  deep  appreciation  of  nature. 

The  C.M.  Russell  Museum  of  Great  Falls,  which  received  a  $10,000 
grant  in  January  from  General  Mills  to  help  the  museum  develop  new 
programs  and  expand  existing  services.  The  museum  also  received  a 
$10,000  grant  from  the  Allen  Foundation  for  the  Arts  in  December,  also 
aimed  at  helping  the  facility  continue  to  build  new  audiences  as  it  cel¬ 
ebrates  its  50th  anniversary  in  2003.  “These  new  supports  will  boost  our 
efforts  to  build  audiences  for  the  arts  in  Montana,”  said  Executive  Director 
Inez  WoKi's.  “We  want  to  engage  visitors  of  all  ages  with  our  education 
and  public  programs.” 


Transitions 


Welcome  to  Gayle  Tyler,  who 
recently  came  on  board  as  the  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Vigilante  Theatre 
Company  in  Bozeman.  Tyler  comes  to 
Montana  from  Colorado  "where  she 
was  managing  director  of  the  Rialto 
Theater  in  Loveland  and  concert 
director  at  Swallow  Hill  Music 
Association  and  School  in  Denver. 

Welcome  to  David  Cowan,  who 
recently  joined  the  staff  at  the 
Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  and 
Culture  in  Bozeman  as  assistant 
curator.  His  new  duties  include 
collaborating  with  curator  Ellen  Omitz 
on  the  design  and  installation  of 
exhibits,  facilitating  community 
outreach,  creating  Emerson  publications,  and  reviving  the  “Imagine! 
Yellowstone”  exhibit  and  outreach  program  which  links  young 
people’s  art-making  projects  with  experiences  of  the  Yellowstone 
ecosystem. 

Welcome  to  Carol  Mason,  new  program  director  of  Wakina  Sky,  an 
after-school  program  in  Helena  aimed  at  addressing  the  cultural  and 
academic  needs  of  American  Indian  students.  Mason,  a  Blackfeet  who 
was  raised  in  Alberta,  Canada,  has  a  business  management  and  admin¬ 
istration  degree  in  fashion  design  from  the  Form  and  Function  Design 
School  in  Calgary,  where  she  owned  a  clothing  design  business  that 
specialized  in  traditional  and  contemporary  Indian  clothing.  She  also 
worked  for  the  Inter  Tribal  Council  of  Arizona  before  accepting  her 
new  position  in  Helena. 

So  long  and  best  wishes  to  Marsha  Dunn,  who  has  hosted  the 
nation’s  longest-running  children’s  radio  program  for  23  years.  Dunn, 
who  has  cheerfully  sailed  Montana  Public  Radio’s  “Pea  Green  Boat” 
and  hosted  the  Saturday  morning  “Children’s  Corner”  since  1979, 
retired  Jan.  3 1 .  The  former  elementary  school  teacher  filled  her  hour- 
long  weekday  program  with  music,  jokes,  stories,  lessons,  art  and  an 
odd  assortment  of  birds,  bugs  and  other  critters.  “She  has  a  wonderful, 
wide-eyed  way  of  looking  at  things  that  you  just  don’t  find  anywhere 
else,”  a  fan  told  a  Missoulian  reporter. 


Condolences  to... 


The  family  and  friends  of  former  University  of  Montana  professor 
Leslie  Fiedler.  Fiedler,  85,  died  Jan.  29  at  his  home  in  Buffalo,  NY. 
Fiedler  taught  English  at  UM  from  1942-1963,  and  chaired  the 
English  Department  from  1954-56.  He  was  considered  a  popular  and 
inspirational  teacher,  and  controversial  -  especially  for  his  essay  about 
the  mythic  West,  “The  Montana  Face,”  first  published  in  1949.  Fiedler 
was  a  prodigious  writer  and  literary  critic,  whose  provocative  works 
included  an  essay  on  male  bonding  in  The  Adventures  ofHuck  Finn, 
titled  “Come  Back  to  the  Raft  Ag’in  Huck  Honey!”  His  best-known 
work,  Love  and  Death  in  the  American  Novel,  analyzed  the  work  of 
Mark  Twain,  Ernest  Hemingway  and  other  writers.  He  received 
Guggenheim,  Rockefeller,  Gauss  and  Fulbright  fellowships,  the 
Furioso  Poetry  Prize,  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  award 
for  creative  writing,  and  a  lifetime  achievement  award  from  the 
National  Book  Critics  Circle.  He  taught  at  Princeton,  Harvard. 
Columbia,  the  Sorbonne,  and  other  universities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Bill  Bevis,  UM  professor  emeritus  and  an  expert 
on  Western  literature,  described  Fiedler  as  “a  maverick  looking  for 
outrageous  things,  and  he  saw  his  criticism  as  subversive  and  political 
a  decade  before  it  was  in  fashion.” 


So  long  and  best  wishes  to  Ann  Bates,  longtime  owner  and  executive 
director  of  Montana  Ballet  in  Bozeman.  Bates  is  currently  pursuing  a 
degree  in  communications  and  will  head  for  Spain  next  September  to 
complete  her  coursework  (and  hopefully  study  Flamenco  dance).  After 
launching  the  company  25  years  ago,  she  has  sold  Montana  Ballet  to  Dana 
Reddinger,  whom  she  describes  as  “a  young,  energetic  and  knowledge¬ 
able  teacher.”  The  company  is  currently  looking  for  a  new  executive 
director. 


Several  ornaments 
made  by  Montanans 
dangled  from  the 
White  House  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  this  year. 
Among  them  were  a 
nuthatch  by  Jane 
Beasley  of  Helena 
(left)  and  a  pelican  by 
Sherry  Salari  Sander 
of  Kalispell  (at  right). 


The  family  and  friends  of  Browning  teacher  Doug  James.  James 
died  in  December  at  the  age  of  61 .  The  Kalispell  native  taught  music 
for  15  years  in  Browning,  and  is  credited  with  inspiring  many  students 
there.  He  also  taught  music  and  drama  at  schools  in  Missoula,  Libby, 
Geraldine,  Heart  Butte  and  Hoquiam.  WA.  Possessing  a  powerful 
baritone  singing  voice,  James  received  a  music  scholarship  to  The 
University  of  Montana,  spent  two  seasons  as  a  cast  member  of  the 
Bigfork  Summer  Playhouse  and  was  a  northwest  finalist  for  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions  in  1968.  His  widow,  Elaine,  who  taught 
family  and  consumer  science  in  Browning  while  her  husband  taught 
music,  said  the  couple  “loved  the  people  there  . . . 
and  they  absolutely  loved  Doug,”  who  was  adopted 
by  the  Mad  Plume  family  in  1990  and  given  an 
Indian  name.  One  of  his  students,  Mackenzie 
Sherbeme,  was  accepted  into  the  highly  competitive 
drama  program  at  New  York  University  last  fall  -  a 
feat  she  attributes  to  James’s  inspiration  and 
tutelage. 


The  family  and  friends  of  Luella  Smith.  Smith, 
93,  died  Jan.  29  in  Poison.  She  was  the  pianist, 
organist  and  choir  director  for  the  Methodist  church 
for  50  years,  and  was  grand  pianist  for  two  years  for 
the  Rebekah  Lodge.  As  a  member  of  the  Poison 
Kitchen  Band,  Smith  shared  her  musical  talents 
regularly,  playing  the  golden  oldies  at  nursing 
homes  throughout  the  Mission  Valley.  She  and  her 
husband  owned  the  local  Grill  Cafe  for  35  years, 
and  she  was  active  in  myriad  community  affairs. 
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Blackteet  Tales  from  Apikuni’s 
World 

By  James  Willard  Schultz 
Published  November  2002  by  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  Press,  Norman,  OK 
$34.95  hardcover 

The  historical  experiences  of  a  Blackfeet 
Indian  boy  and  his  white  friend  form  the 
intriguing  narrative  of  this  collection  of  stories 
that  first  appeared  between  1910  and  1927  in  the 
pages  of  the  popular  weekly  The  Youth 's 
Companion. 

Schultz  grew  up  in  the  Montana  Territory  and 
first  encountered  the  Blackfeet  in  1877  at  age  17. 
He  wrote  and  marketed  the  tales  around  the  turn 
of  the  century  as  adventure  writing,  yet  he 
documented  a  great  deal  of  authentic  history  and 
cultural  detail  in  the  process.  He  lived  among  the 
Blackfeet  on  and  off  for  more  than  70  years,  and 
was  given  the  name  Apikuni. 

Schultz  was  far  more  conscientious  than  most 
white  authors  of  his  day  in  paying  respect  and 
homage  to  the  traditions  and  lifestyle  of  the 
Blackfeet.  The  book’s  editor.  David  C.  Andrews, 
was  editor  for  20  years  of  The  Piegan  Storyteller. 


Yesterday’s  Yarns  Real  Tales  from 
the  Real  West 

By  Ken  Overcast 

Published  2002  by  Bear  Valley  Press, 
Chinook,  MT 
$16.95  softcover 

Montana  cowboy  musician  and  poet  Ken 
Overcast  knows  a  thing  or  two  about  the  West, 
and  a  thing  or  two  about  storytelling  -  including 
how  to  use  a  little  bovine  fertilizer  to  liven  up  the 
truth  and  make  it  more  interesting. 

From  comic  tales  of  poodles  crossed  with  pit 
bulls  to  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  casket  and 
corpse  at  a  poker  game.  Overcast  spins  yams 
that  are  amusing,  poignant,  and  pretty  much 
made-up. 

Western  Horseman  editor  A.J.  Magnum  says 
of  Yesterday’s  Yams:  “  ...  filled  with  colorful 
tales  and  keen  observations  of  life  in  the 
American  West.  Overcast’s  authentic  voice,  eye 
for  humor  and  strong  storytelling  talent  have 
resulted  in  a  collection  that  will  help  preserve 
our  cowboy  culture.” 


THE  ° 

ROADLESS 
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The  Roadless  Yaak  Reflections 
and  Observations  About  One 
of  Our  Last  Great  Wild  Places 

Edited  by  Rick  Bass 
Published  2002  by  The  Lyons  Press, 
Guilford,  CT 
$22.95  hardcover 

The  wild,  remote,  secluded  and  utterly 
unprotected  Yaak  Valley  of  northwestern 
Montana  serves  as  a  common  point  of 
discussion  for  36  of  America’s  finest  writers 
and  conservationists  in  this  latest  work 
produced  by  the  Yaak’s  resident  writer  and 
activist  Rick  Bass. 

The  prolific  writer  (17  books)  of  both 
fiction  and  non-fiction  remains  incredulous 
that  a  place  with  nearly  200,000  acres  of 
roadless  land,  rich  with  biological  diversity 
and  unique  as  a  meeting  point  of  Pacific 
Northwest  rain  forests  and  semi-arid  northern 
Rocky  Mountains  vastness,  remains  without  a 
single  acre  of  protected  wilderness.  The 
numerous  essays  collected  here  ponder  deeply 
the  meaning  of  wildness,  seclusion  from  the 
mainstream  and  the  future  of  American 
landscapes. 

In  addition  to  Bass,  contributors  include 
David  James  Duncan,  Bill  Kittredge,  Terry 
Tempest  Williams,  Doug  Peacock,  Annick 
Smith,  Douglas  Chadwick  and  many  others. 
Former  U.S.  Forest  Service  Chief  Mike 
Dombeck  provides  an  introduction. 


White  Doves  at  Morning 

By  James  Lee  Burke 

Published  November  2002  by  Simon  & 

Schuster,  New  York,  NY 
$25  hardcover 

One  of  America’s  most  acclaimed  mystery 
novelists  has  turned  his  abundant  writing  talents 
toward  an  epic  historical  drama  set  in  the  Civil 
War  South. 

James  Lee  Burke  has  won  praise  not  only  for 
his  masterful  handling  of  the  crime  fiction  genre, 
but  the  English  language  in  general.  In  White 
Doves  at  Morning ,  he  conveys  the  tragedy  of 
America’s  bloodiest  epoch  through  the  conflicted 
emotions  of  people  like  Willie  Burke,  a  slavery- 
hating  resident  of  New  Iberia,  LA.  who  joins  the 
Confederate  Army  not  to  defend  the  indefensible 
but  to  defend  his  homeland.  The  novel’s  other 
protagonist,  Robert  Peiry,  comes  from  a  slave¬ 
owning  family  of  wealth  and  privilege.  Both  men 
fall  for  the  same  woman,  an  abolitionist  from 
Massachusetts  named  Abigail  Downing. 

Burke’s  interactions  with  Flower  Jamison,  an 
enslaved  young  girl  whom  he  teaches  to  read, 
and  the  sometimes  romantic  and  sometimes 
violent  interplay  of  many  other  characters  from 
both  North  and  South,  provide  the  basis  for 
compelling  human  drama  as  well  as  insightful 
historical  fiction.  Burke,  who  splits  his  time 
between  New  Iberia  and  Missoula,  leaps  from  the 
realms  of  mystery  to  history  with  aplomb. 

“On  top- of  building  powerful  plots  and 
characters  ...  His  writing  is  vivid  and  expansive, 
often  gorgeous,  and  carries  a  wicked  bite,” 
according  to  The  Seattle  Times. 


Baking  in  America  Traditional 
and  Contemporary 
Favorites  from  the  Past 
200  Years 

By  Greg  Patent 

Published  2002  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston,  MA 
$35  hardcover 

Cooks,  gastronomes  and  history  buffs 
will  each  find  something  to  celebrate  in 
Greg  Patent’s  impressive  new  cookbook, 
which  traces  the  history  of  baking  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Missoula  writer  and  chef  has 
researched  and  re-created  more  than  250 
recipes,  arcing  from  the  nation’s  first 
cookbook,  America  Cookery,  published 
just  two  decades  after  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  through  the 
20th  century’s  Pillsbury  Bake-Off. 

Recipes  range  from  an  original  Indian 
Pound  Cake,  dating  back  to  the  early 
1 800s,  to  the  famous  Lindy’s  Cheesecake, 
served  at  Lindy’s  restaurant  in  New  York  City. 

The  author  spent  years  combing  through  library  reading  rooms  and  private  recipe  collections, 
and  then  carefully  constructed  each  recipe  in  his  own  kitchen,  often  filling  in  fragmentary  instruc¬ 
tions  and  adapting  them  to  modem  ingredients  and  equipment.  Cooks  have  already  heralded  his 
book  as  the  accomplishment  of  a  lifetime. 

“The  qualities  that  distinguish  American  baking  are  the  very  qualities  that  distinguish  this  epic 
book  and  American  cuisine  itself:  simplicity,  straightforwardness,  experimentation,"  writes  Betty 
Fussell,  author  of  /  Hear  America  Cooking.  “It  makes  for  a  good  read  as  well  as  a  good  bake.” 

Patent,  who  taught  zoology  at  The  University  of  Montana  before  devoting  himself  to  cooking, 
has  also  written  A  Is  for  Apple  and  New  Frontiers  in  Western  Cooking. 


Baking  in  America 
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Montana 
films  show 
at  Sundance 

Two  Mon¬ 
tana-made 
movies  premiered 
at  the  prestigious 
Sundance  Film 
Festival, 

Jan.  16-26  in 
Park  City,  UT. 

“Northfork,”  a 
film  by  twin 
brothers  Michael 
and  Mark  Polish, 
was  shot  in  the 
Great  Falls, 
Choteau,  and 
Glasgow  areas  in 
Spring  2002.  The 
cast  includes 
James  Woods, 
Nick  Nolte,  Daryl 
Hannah,  Anthony 
Edwards,  Kyle 
MacLachlan, 

Peter  Coyote  and 
Montana’s  Duel 
Fames. 

“White  of 
Winter"  was 
filmed  last  winter 
in  the  Bozeman 
and  Livingston 
areas.  Zoe 
Poledouris,  Bret 
Roberts,  Tamara 
Zook  and  Joseph 
Chase  star  in  a 
film  about  a 
woman  searching 
for  a  lost  child 
who  may  only 
exist  in  her  mind. 

The  Depart¬ 
ment  of 

Commerce’s  Film 
Office  was  a 
sponsor  of  this 
year’s  Sundance 
Film  Festival,  and 
hosted  a  recep¬ 
tion  for  filmmak¬ 
ers  on  Jan.  19. 
‘Taking  part  in  an 
important  festival 
like  this  gives  us 
direct  access  to 
serious  filmmak¬ 
ers,"  said  Film 
Office  manager 
Sten  Iversen. 
“Reaching  them  is 
part  of  what  this 
job  is  all  about.’’ 

For  more 
information  on  the 
Montana  Film 
Office,  log  on  to 
www.montana 
film.com. 
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Website 
offers  digital 
storytelling 

Media  profes¬ 
sionals,  educa¬ 
tors,  community 
activists  and 
artists  from  eight 
countries  and  30 
U.S.  states  have 
founded  a  new 
international 
membership 
organization,  the 
Digital  Storytelling 
Association. 

Dedicated  to 
evolving  the 
practice  of  digital 
storytelling  by 
providing  ser¬ 
vices,  advocacy, 
resources  and 
information,  DSA 
was  launched 
with  a  new 
website  and  a 
webcast  on 
Nov.  22,  2002. 
According  to  the 
group’s  charter, 
“Digital 

storytelling  uses 
digital  media  to 
create  media-rich 
stories  to  tell,  to 
share,  and  to 
preserve.  Digital 
stories  derive 
their  power 
through  weaving 
images,  music, 
narrative  and 
voice  together, 
thereby  giving 
deep  dimension 
and  vivid  color  to 
characters, 
situations,  and 
insights.” 

For  details,  visit 
www.dsaweb.org. 


Dale  Burk’s 


MONTANA 


Dale  Burk’s  Montana 

By  Dale  A.  Burk 

Published  2002  by  Stoneydale  Press 
Publishing  Co.,  Stevensville,  MT 
$19.95  softcover,  $29.95  hardcover 

One  of  Montana’s  longtime  conservationists 
and  wild-lands  advocates  shares  his  perceptions 
and  insights  through  compelling  text  and 
dazzling  photography  in  this  new  book. 

Eye-popping  photos  of  wilderness  grandeur 
blend  with  facts  about  the  land,  history,  environ¬ 
ment  and  culture  of  a  state  that  clearly  means 
everything  to  Burk  -  a  place  he  has  long  argued 
is  far  too  precious  to  despoil.  “I  still  marvel,"  he 
says  in  the  foreword,  “each  day  as  I  awaken  to 
the  play  of  a  new  and  never-the-same  sunrise 
sculpting  the  lofty  Bitterroot  Range  ...  that 
Montana  is  a  marvelous,  magical  place.” 

The  Stevensville-area  book  publisher  was  one 
of  the  first  Montana  journalists  to  express  alarm 
at  threats  to  Montana’s  wilderness  legacy, 
particularly  plans  to  log  the  wild  headwaters  of 
the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Flathead  River  in  the  late 
1960s.  His  efforts  were  instrumental  in  establish-  1 
ing  The  Great  Bear  Wilderness. 


Lost  Places,  Hidden  Treasures 
Rare  Photographs  of  Helena, 
Montana 

By  Ellen  Baumler,  Dave  Shors,  the  Montana 
Historical  Society  and  the  Independent 
Record 

Published  2002  by  Farcountry  Press,  Helena, 
MT 

$19.95  softcover 

This  rich  pictorial  history  of  Montana’s 
Capitol  City  provides  a  delightful  blast  from  the 
past  through  an  abundance  of  black-and-white 
images  and  spare  but  informative  text. 

From  the  stark  image  of  an  early-day  hanging, 
to  wagons,  trains,  trolleys  and  planes,  the 
photographs  capture  the  evolution  of  a  gold¬ 
mining  encampment  to  a  center  of  politics  and 
business.  History  buffs  will  delight  at  the  varied 
images  of  early  settlers  and  later  residents,  with 
backdrops  ranging  from  crude  miners’  cabins  to 
elegant  taverns  and  pool  halls. 

Authors  Ellen  Baumler,  of  the  Montana 
Historical  Society,  and  Dave  Shors,  editor  of  the 
Independent  Record,  provide  strong  evidence 
that  photography  offers  the  best  possible  window 
on  history  -  easily  digestible,  frequently  laden 
with  a  sense  of  nostalgia  and  inescapably  real. 


The  Devil’s  Blood 

By  Kirby  Jonas 

Published  2003  by  Howling  Wolf  Publishing, 

Pocatello,  ID 
$15.95  Softcover 

The  adventure,  romance,  beauty  and  stark 
violence  of  the  Old  West  is  captured  in  this  latest 
novel  by  former  Montana  resident  Kirby  Jonas. 

Set  in  Arizona  Territory  after  the  end  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  the  tale  surrounds  the 
haunted  life  of  Big  Tappan  Kittery.  He  learned 
the  horrors  of  killing  in  wartime  and  can't  seem 
to  escape  the  nightmare  afterwards,  even  as  he 
battles  the  Desperados  Eight  who  terrorize  the 
frontier  folk. 

Jonas,  who  spent  the  first  few  years  of  his  life 
near  Bozeman,  now  resides  in  Pocatello  where  he 
works  as  a  firefighter.  “The  Renaissance 
Cowboy"  has  published  six  novels  and  also 
paints  wildlife  and  Western  images,  plays  guitar 
and  writes  music. 


Vigilante  Moon  A  Novel  of  Old 
Montana 

By  Stan  Lynde 

Published  2003  by  Cottonwood  Publishing, 
Helena,  and  produced  and  designed  by 
Mountain  Press  Publishing,  Missoula,  MT 
$19.95  softcover 

The  early  heyday  of  frontier  Virginia  City 
vividly  springs  back  to  life  in  this  latest  novel  by 
famed  cartoonist  and  Montana  author  Stan 
Lynde. 

The  author  brings  conscientious  attention  and  . 
historical  accuracy  to  a  compelling  plot,  set  in 
post  Civil  War  America.  A  quest  for  adventure 
brings  the  protagonist  to  the  hallowed  common 
ground  of  Native  Americans,  settlers,  miners, 
greedy  speculators  and  ruthless  outlaws. 

Lynde,  renowned  for  his  popular  comic  strips 
about  the  West,  receives  high  marks  for  his  third 
novel:  “  ...  a  terrific  Western  ...  don’t  start 
reading  unless  you’ve  got  all  night,”  says  author 
Jim  Donovan  ( Custer :  The  Man,  the  Mystery, 
and  the  Myth). 

“Stan  Lynde  is  not  only  a  great  storyteller  but 
a  master  of  the  historical  West,”  says  award¬ 
winning  author  Richard  S.  Wheeler.  "He  brings  a 
lifetime  of  research,  a  love  of  the  high  and  wild 
world  untouched  by  civilization,  an  artist’s 
vision,  and  a  poet’s  gift  for  words.” 


I  Should  Be  Extremely  Happy  in 
Your  Company  A  Novel  of  Lewis 
and  Clark 

By  Brian  Hall 

Published  January  2003  by  Penguin  Putnam, 
New  York,  NY 
$25.95  hardcover 

This  novel  takes  an  intimate  look  at  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  through  the  first-person 
narratives  of  the  two  intrepid  explorers,  as  well 
as  Sacajawea  and  the  man  who  took  her  as  his 
wife,  the  French  fur-trader  Charbonneau. 

The  contrasting  styles  of  language  and 
frequently  conflicting  interpretations  of  events 
provides  insight  into  the  complexities  that  result 
from  a  clash  of  cultures  amidst  a  vast  and  wild 
landscape.  Hall,  who  has  published  previous 
works  as  well  as  numerous  articles  in  travel 
magazines,  pored  over  documents  and  studies  to 
develop  his  portrayal  of  the  four  personalities. 

Publisher's  Weekly  comments,  “• ...  less  a 
historical  blow-by-blow  than  an  engaging 
character  study  of  the  two  men  ...  the  result  is  a 
memorable  portrait  of  the  expedition  leaders.” 
Author  William  Kittredge  calls  the  book  a 
“fresh,  vivid,  re-imagining  -  that  rarest  thing,  a 
brilliant  historical  novel.” 
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Yellowstone  River  From  the  Teton 
Wilderness  to  the  Missouri 

By  Rick  and  Susie  Graetz,  with  aerial 
photography  by  Larry  Mayer 
Published  2002  by  Northern  Rockies 
Publishing,  Helena,  MT 
$19.95  softcover 

This  testament  to  America’s  longest 
undammed  river  and  its  greater  environs  pays 
ample  homage  in  words  and  text  to  the  beauty, 
biological  richness  and  human  history  of  the 
Yellowstone. 

The  book  is  the  ninth  in  Graetz’ s  “Montana 
Series,”  an  ambitious  effort  to  capture  the  sweep 
and  majesty  of  a  vast  region.  From  the 
Yellowstone’s  headwaters  in  the  Tetons  of 
southeast  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  region 
drained  by  this  670-mile-long  stream  encom¬ 
passes  70,000  square  miles  and  includes  some  of 
the  most  pristine  and  wildlife-rich  habitats  on 
Earth. 

The  photography  is  shinning,  diverse  and 
abundant,  and  combines  with  well-researched 
and  highly  readable  prose  to  capture  the  greater 
Yellowstone’s  unique  geography  and  compelling 
history. 
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Crossing  Divides  A  Couple’s  Story 
of  Cancer,  Hope,  and  Hiking 
Montana’s  Continental  Divide 

By  Scott  Bischke,  with  a  foreword  by  Katie 
Gibson 

Published  Fail  2002  by  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  Atlanta,  GA 
$24.95  hardcover 

Scott  Bischke  of  Bozeman  contrasts  the  story  of 
his  wife’s  agonizing  struggle  against  recurrent, 
“terminal"  cancer  (Katie  Gibson  was  told  she  had 
eight  months  to  live)  with  the  story  of  their  three- 
month,  810-mile  hike  across  Montana  along  the 
Continental  Divide  Trail,  completed  years  after  the 
diagnosis. 

By  juxtaposing  the  two  experiences,  Crossing 
Divides  offers  a  continually  reinforced  message  of 
hope  and  inspiration.  The  story  is  embellished  with 
1 6  pages  of  color  photos  and  seven  pages  of  maps. 

According  to  folksinger  and  long-distance  hiker 
Walkin’  Jim  Stoltz,  the  book  “proves  that  focusing 
on  each  day,  and  just  putting  one  foot  in  front  of 
the  other,  can  get  you  to  your  goal.  It’s  a  ray  of 
sunshine  and  a  boost  of  hope  for  us  all.” 


Red  Lodge  and  the  Mythic  West 
Coal  Miners  to  Cowboys 

By  Bonnie  Christensen 
Published  2002  by  The  University  Press  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  KS 
$34.95  hardcover 

The  myths  and  realities  of  life  in  the  modem 
West  take  center  stage  in  this  book  about  the  old 
mining  town-tumed-tourist-burg,  located  near  the 
spectacular  Absaroka-Beartooth  Wilderness. 

Author  Bonnie  Christensen,  who  received 
degrees  at  the  University  of  Montana  and  now 
teaches  in  Honolulu,  explores  how  Red  Lodge 
made  the  most  of  its  dramatic  mountain  sur¬ 
roundings  and  history,  both  real  and  mythical,  to 
adapt  to  changing  economic  times.  Though  the 
process  has  at  times  been  cumbersome  and  at 
other  times  contrived,  it  exemplifies  a  rural 
community’s  honest  attempt  to  survive  and 
perhaps  prosper  in  a  perennially  challenging 
economic  environment. 

“A  splendid  book  that  offers  a  fresh  and 
imaginative  look  at  the  constantly  shifting 
definition  of  ‘western’  ...  Rich  in  detail,  insight¬ 
ful,  and  important,”  says  history  professor  and 
author  David  M.  Emmons. 


In  Open  Spaces 

By  Russell  Rowland 
Published  June  2002  by  HarperCollins 
Publishers,  New  York,  NY 
$13.95  softcover 

Bozeman  native  Rowland  captures  the  poignant 
mix  of  breathtaking  open  spaces  and  the  painful 
psychology  of  a  rural  Montana  family  in  this 
acclaimed  new  novel. 

Based  on  the  experiences  of  the  fourth- 
generation  Montanan  who  now  lives  in  San 
Francisco,  the  novel  traces  the  loves,  losses  and 
psychological  wars  of  the  Arbuckle  brothers  who 
live  on  the  eastern  Montana  prairie.  Atlantic 
Monthly  calls  the  book  “...a  throwback  to  the  days 
of  epic  realism.  His  bumptious  family  saga  of  rural 
Montana  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  is  sage, 
humane,  and  immensely  readable.” 

As  with  any  Montana  novel  worth  its  salt.  In 
Open  Spaces  powerfully  conveys  the  Montana 
experience  of  living  in  a  landscape  where,  in 
Rowland’s  words,  there  is  a  quietness,  a  silence 
that  surrounds  you  and  fills  you  up,  beating  inside 
like  blood  until  it  becomes  part  of  you.” 


FORT  CON  NAM 


A  Page  In  Montana's  History 


By  Jeanne  O'NciU  and  Riga  Wintlirop 


Fort  Connah  A  Page  in  Montana’s 
History 

By  Jeanne  O’Neill  and  Riga  Winthrop 
Published  2002  by  Stoneydale  Publishing  Co., 
Stevensville,  MT 

$13.95  softcover,  $18.95  hardcover 

The  history  of  Montana’s  oldest  known 
building,  the  fur  trade  and  early  life  on  the 
Flathead  Indian  Reservation  are  documented  with 
historical  photos  and  text. 

The  modest  cabin  beneath  the  spectacular 
Mission  Range  north  of  Post  Creek  still  stands 
quietly  to  this  day.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company 
outpost  was  of  supreme  importance  as  a  source  of 
trade  with  the  local  Kootenai,  Salish  and  Pend 
Oreille  tribes.  The  book  portrays  the  early  life  of 
Indians  who  traded  at  the  European  outpost  and 
explores  the  history  of  its  first  resident.  Angus 
McDonald,  and  his  descendants. 

Joe  McDonald,  a  descendant  of  the  Scot 
Highlander  Angus  and  president  of  Salish- 
Kootenai  College  in  Pablo,  remembers  his 
ancestors  with  fascination:  "The  early  fur  trade  in 
western  Montana,  northern  Idaho  and  eastern 
Idaho,  becomes  real  in  this  book.  It  put  historical 
fact  to  legend ...” 


Silent  Frontier 


Silent  Frontier  Icons  of  Montana’s 
Early  Settlement,  New  Photo¬ 
graphs  by  Richard  S.  Buswell 

Published  2002  by  the  Montana  Museum  of 
Art  and  Culture,  The  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula,  MT 
$29.95  softcover 

Noted  Helena  photographer  and  physician 
Richard  Buswell  graces  the  pages  of  this  new 
book  with  unusual  and  evocative  images  of 
Montana  frontier  artifacts. 

The  black  and  white  photographs  were 
collected  in  a  book  for  an  exhibit  at  the  Montana 
Museum  of  Art  and  Culture  last  fall,  and  offer  an 
intriguing  array  of  images  ranging  from  the 
subtle  to  the  surreal.  Buswell  is  more  concerned 
with  conveying  the  complexities  of  light  and 
dark,  sun  and  shadow  than  in  prosaic  photos  of 
easily  discemable  objects.  Thus  the  images  often 
feature  unusual  patterns,  vortexes,  odd  lighting 
and  other  effects. 

Buswell’s  works  have  been  collected  by  some 
90  museums,  including  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Boston,  the  Smithsonian  Institution’s  National 
Museum  of  American  History,  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Houston,  Fogg  Art  Museum  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Yale  University  Art  Gallery. 


WELLINGTON 

RANKIN 

His  Family,  Life  and  Times 


Montana 

Attorney 

Politician 

Cattle 

Baron 

Land  Baron 


Wellington  Rankin  His  Family,  Life 
and  Times 

By  Volney  Steele 

Published  2002  by  Bridger  Creek  Historical 

Press,  Bozeman,  MT 
$12.95  softcover 

Bozeman  writer  Volney  Steele  reveals  the 
intriguing  life  of  one  of  Montana's  most  promi¬ 
nent  20th  century  politicians  in  this  new  biogra¬ 
phy. 

Wellington  Rankin,  the  younger  brother  of 
famed  Montana  Congresswoman  Jeannette 
Rankin,  was  a  paradox  in  many  ways.  A  wealthy 
cattle  and  horse  rancher,  he  was  condemned  for 
his  range  practices.  At  the  same  time,  the  wealthy 
Rankin  reached  his  apex  in  the  courtroom 
fighting  for  the  downtrodden  and  against  the 
potent  political  might  of  The  Anaconda  Copper 
Company. 

Considered  by  many  of  his  time  to  be  the  most 
astute  political  mind  on  the  scene,  he  repeatedly 
failed  to  be  elected  to  public  office.  While  he  was 
pivotal  in  getting  his  sister  elected,  he  could  never 
win  a  seat  in  Congress  himself. 

The  book  sheds  new  light  on  the  political 
evolution  of  both  Rankins. 
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Poets  & 
Writers 
Online 

Poets  &  Writers 
Online 

(www.pw.org)  is  an 
extensive  website, 
sponsored  by 
Poets  &  Writers 
Magazine,  that 
offers  a  variety  of 
resources  to 
writers.  Special 
features  include: 

•  “Literary 
Horizons,”  which 
provides  profes¬ 
sional  development 
opportunities  for 
writers,  publishing 
seminars  and  panel 
discussions,  and 
free  advice 
columns. 

•  “News  from  the 
Writing  World,” 
offering  reports  on 
events,  happen¬ 
ings,  and  trends  in 
the  literary 
community.  Each 
weekly  column 
features  stories  that 
affect  writers. 

•  “Great 

Resources,”  listing 
conferences, 
workshops,  writing 
programs, 
organizations, 
societies,  presses, 
magazines,  and 
more. 

Register  for 
“Poets  &  Writers 
Speakeasy”  and 
join  conversations 
about  agents,  MFA 
programs,  novel 
writing,  poetry  and 
much  more.  Many 
of  the  listings  from 
one  of  P&W’s  most 
popular  books,  A 
Directory  of 
American  Poets  & 
Fiction  Writers,  are 
also  available  with 
search  capabilities. 
Locate  poets  and 
fiction  writers;  use 
the  search  engine 
to  list  writers  by 
agent  or  publisher; 
or  discover  where 
other  writers  have 
been  published. 

For  more 
information  call 
212-226-3586. 
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Summer 

Symphony 

cancelled 

The  Montana 
Summer  Sym¬ 
phony  won’t  be 
held  this  year 
because  of 
financial  losses 
from  the  2002 
event  totaling 
approximately 
$25,000.  The 
symphony’s  board 
of  directors 
decided  Jan.  23 
not  to  hold  the 
event  in  2003, 
according  to  a 
news  release. 

“Revenues  did 
not  cover  ex¬ 
penses  for  last 
summer’s 
symphony,”  the 
release  said.  ‘The 
board  intends  and 
hopes  that  ongoing 
Summer  Sym¬ 
phony  memorabilia 
sales  will  raise 
necessary  funds  to 
pay  off  remaining 
debt  from  last 
summer’s  event.” 

In  an  open 
letter  to  the  people 
of  Montana,  the 
board  said,  “Future 
summer  sympho¬ 
nies  hinge  on 
financial  support 
and  public  interest. 
We  will  be  asking 
Montana  busi¬ 
nesses,  corpora¬ 
tions  and  patrons 
of  the  past  events 
to  ‘step  up  to  the 
plate’  if  this  unique 
Montana  show¬ 
case  is  ever  to 
happen  again." 

Until  last  year, 
Montana  Power 
Company  -  now 
the  financially  ailing 
Touch  America- 
had  paid  for  the  • 
annual  concert  in 
Helena. 

About  9,000 
people  attended 
last  summer’s 
event,  compared  to 
20,000  people  in 
previous  years. 


Steve  Squared:  The  Soul  Tree 
Sessions 

Recorded  2002  by  Dan  Nichols  at  Soul  Tree 
Recordings,  Helena,  MT 

The  Bozeman-based  duo  of  Steve  Schwab,  a 
high  school  teacher  and  coach,  and  Steve 
Reida,  an  attorney,  take  time  away  from  their 
primary  professions  to  provide  a  smorgasbord 
of  music  featuring  elements  of  Latin,  blue- 
grass,  jazz,  and  rock.  This  collaboration  is 
built  on  an  expanded  acoustic  format  featuring 
sax  and  percussion  along  with  guitar,  mando¬ 
lin  and  fiddle. 

The  CD  takes  a  kind  of  “life’s  tour,” 
starting  with  some  adolescent  attitudes 
towards  music,  traveling  through  jazzy 
experimentation,  and  visiting  more  mature 
romantic  songs  and  haunting  ballads. 

Schwab  plays  acoustic  guitar  and  sings,  and 
Reida  plays  electric  and  acoustic  guitars, 
keyboard,  and  vocals.  Also  contributing  are 
Dave  Schwab  on  bass,  acoustic  guitar, 
mandolin  and  vocals;  Dan  Nichols  on  percus¬ 
sion;  Chris  Newbury  on  percussion  and  vocals; 
Storm  Norick  on  fiddle  and  vocals;  Andrew 
Petroff  on  bass;  Ben  Johns  on  saxophone;  John 
Moore  on  bass,  keyboards  and  vocals;  Wabusk 
Ragged  Robe  on  Indian  drum  and  vocals;  and 
Maribeth  Rothwell  and  Mike  Roberts,  vocals. 

The  CD  features  an  eclectic  mix  of  people 
and  songs;  three  Bozeman  High  School 
students,  an  archaeologist  and  various  Mon¬ 
tana  teachers  play  everything  from  rock 
refrains  to  a  Native  American  lament. 

For  details,  call  406-388-4826  or  e-mail 
sjschwab@peoplepc.com. 


Lawrence  Duncan  and  Michael 
Marsolek:  A  Musical 
Dreamtime  Journey 

Released  2002  by  Satsang  Music, 

Missoula,  MT 

With  sounds  as  varied  as  the  world’s 
peoples  -  from  pastoral,  lilting  flute  and  harp 
melodies,  to  mysterious  tinklings,  tappings  and 
didgeridoo-bome  buzzings  -  this  eclectic 
collection  of  music  is  a  virtual  genre  of  its 
own. 

Michael  Marsolek  and  Lawrence  Duncan, 
two  talented  musicians  who  are  also  members 
of  the  Drum  Brothers  and  Mandir,  meld 
unusual  combinations  of  sounds  to  produce  a 
meditative  mix  that  accurately  reflects  the 
quality  of  their  live  shows,  also  titled  “A 
Musical  Dreamtime  Journey.” 

Song  titles  capture  the  duo’s  efforts  to 


initiate  an  “inner  journey,”  with  pieces  ranging 
from  “Invitation”  and  “Question,”  to  “Winter 
Sun”  and  “Common  Ground.” 

The  1 8  original  compositions  meld  sounds 
from  nature  and  native  traditions  with  the 
mesmerizing  and  transcendental  music  character¬ 
istic  of  a  New  Age  label.  A  native  drum  beat  is 
joined  by  melodious  flute,  or  rhythmic  buzzing 
from  the  didgeridoo  is  greeted  with  a  bassoon 
melody,  or  the  gentle  and  sonorous  sounds  of 
gourd  shakers  lead  to  a  saxophone  line. 

Duncan’s  contributions  include  soprano 
saxophone,  bassoon,  flutes,  Tibetan  singing 
bowl,  hang-steel  drum,  gothic  harp  and  alto 
recorder.  Marsolek  plays  didgeridoos,  Tibetan 
bowl,  bells  and  chimes,  a  variety  of  drums, 
shakers  and  rattles,  gong.  Native  American 
flutes,  and  shruti  box,  and  adds  some  vocals  as 
well.  The  mix  also  includes  wind  chimes, 
cymbals  and  even  an  engine  housing. 

For  further  details,  visit 
www.drumbrothers.com. 


Neal  Lewing:  My  Song  Is  a  Lady 
and  Sweet  Things 

Released  2002  by  Black  Paw  Music, 

Poison,  MT 

Multi-talented  Poison  actor,  theatrical  pro¬ 
ducer  and  musician  Neal  Lewing  recently 
released  his  first  two  CDs,  collections  of 
original,  folk-style  tunes  that  grew  out  of  his 
coffeehouse  musical  roots. 

Lewing  has  been  producing  plays  for  close  to 
20  years  with  his  wife,  Karen,  through  Port 
Poison  Players.  His  contributions  to  the  theatre 
scene  in  the  lower  Flathead  and  also  for  a  time  in 
Deer  Lodge  played  a  big  part  in  Lewing’s  recent 
appointment  to  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 

Lewing  has  also  been  playing  music  for  a 
living  off  and  on  for  some  30  years,  and  creating 
original  tunes  in  the  process.  His  songs  vary 
from  mournful  to  romantic  to  whimsical,  and  are 
typically  delivered  in  a  melodic  folk-ballad  style. 

Lewing  plays  guitar  and  sings  on  most  tracks 
on  both  CDs,  and  is  backed  in  his  Poison  studio 
by  a  number  of  able  musicians.  The  many 
contributors  to  My  Song  is  a  Lady  include  Chuck 
Hamilton,  percussion;  Don  Cooksey,  string  bass; 
Bob  Hubley,  piano;  Mary  Springer,  flute;  Bruce 
Olson,  drums;  Lewis  Winn,  guitar;  Price  Quenin, 
banjo;  Chojo  Jacques,  fiddle;  Scott  Olson,  steel 
guitar;  and  others. 

In  addition  to  Winn  and  Hubley,  Lewing  is 
joined  on  Sweet  Things  by  Ray  Davis,  drums; 
Tim  Martin,  bass;  Janet  Allison,  violin;  Martha 
Ballard,  viola;  Carla  Riplett,  cello;  Jeffrey 
Johnson,  bass;  and  Ron  Quiring,  French  horn. 
Poor  Monroe,  a  bluegrass  combo  featuring  A1 
Ehlers  on  fiddle,  Fred  Zipp  on  guitar,  Larry 
Barnwell  on  bass,  George  Regan  on  mandolin, 
and  Jerry  Durrin  on  banjo,  backs  the  tune  “No 
Banjos.” 

The  albums  were  originally  recorded  at 
Bitterroot  Studios  in  Missoula  and  released  on 
vinyl  in  the  late  1970s,  then  re-released  on 
cassette  tape  in  1985,  and  finally  on  CD  last 
year. 

For  further  details  on  Lewing’s  CDs,  call 
406-883-9212. 


The  2002  Montana  Summer 
Symphony 

Recorded  Aug.  3,  2002,  in  Helena,  MT,  and 
released  November  2002 

The  combined  orchestral  talents  of  seven 
Montana  symphonies  are  again  showcased 
on  a  limited  edition  CD,  recorded  live  during 
the  annual  Summer  Symphony  Concert  last 
summer  at  Carroll  College  in  Helena. 

Musicians  and  conductors  from  all  seven 
major  Montana  symphonies  performed  at  the 
concert,  which  featured  an  array  of  old 
favorites,  including  “America  the  Beautiful,” 
"Across  the  Wide  Missouri,”  and  “Celebra¬ 
tion  Fanfare.”  Montana  native  and  Grammy- 
nominated  pianist  Philip  Aaberg  also 
performed  with  the  symphony  in  his  original 
compositions,  “High  Plains”  and  “West¬ 
bound  -  Don't  Stop  Now.” 

Summer  Symphony  Executive  Director 
Elizabeth  Spooner  calls  the  annual  concert 
“magic”  -  a  collaborative  effort  that  captures 
in  music  “the  spirit  and  beauty  of  our  state.” 

The  program  is  also  available  as  a  VHS 
video  from  Montana  Public  Broadcasting, 
and  the  Monte  Dolack  2002  Summer 
Symphony  posters  are  also  for  sale;  call 
888-666-8624. 


Douglas  Joe  Rommereim:  Adrift 

Produced,  Engineered  and  Mixed  by  Marc 

W.  Moriva,  Big  Bang  Productions 

Whitefish  musician  and  tavern  owner  Doug 
Rommereim  has  teamed  up  with  some 
longtime  cohorts  to  release  a  collection  of 
original  and  traditional  tunes,  ranging  from 
smoky  to  sentimental. 

Rommereim,  who  owns  the  Great  Northern 
Bar  and  has  long  supported  the  live  music 
scene  in  his  community,  joins  Marc  Moriva 
and  Jerry  Fletcher  on  this  13-track  album. 
Songs  range  from  the  bawdy  “Hey  Delores” 
and  the  jazzy  “It  Should  Have  Been  Me”  to 
strong  renditions  of  the  traditional  “The  Water 
Is  Wide”  and  “Drunk  on  the  Irish  Rover.” 

Rommereim  was  born  in  South  Dakota,  but 
grew  up  near  Berkeley,  CA,  in  the  1960s  and 
was  strongly  affected  by  the  musical  scene 
there.  He  performed  professionally  with  a 
band  that  included  Pat  Flynn,  later  of  New 
Grass  Revival  fame.  He  and  Moriva  also  were 
members  of  the  musical  comedy  duo 
Duckworld. 

The  assortment  of  tunes  features 
Rommereim  on  vocals;  Moriva  on  guitars, 
bass,  mandolin,  dobro,  saxophones,  penny 
whistle,  pipe  organ  and  vocals;  and  Fletcher 
on  drums,  keyboards  and  accordion.  Also 
lending  their  talents  to  the  recording  are  John 
Dunnigan,  playing  harmonica  on  “Horseshoe 
Pit,”  and  Michael  “Mondo”  Piazza  on  drums 
and  percussion. 
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Montana  Songlines:  From  Bozeman  to  Prague 


The  Broken  String  Band  members  gather  in  a  Prague  recording  studio 
to  record  tracks  for  their  soon-to-be-released  album,  No  Discouraging 
Words. 


"I  kept  thinking, 

'this  is  the  same 
city  that  Mozart 
loved.'" 

-Hallie  Rugheimer 

By  Alexandra  Swaney 
Director  of  Folklife 

It’s  amazing  the  places  music  will 
take  you  when  you  dedicate  yourself 
to  playing  it  sincerely  and  with  love. 

Last  fall  two  groups  of  musicians 
from  the  Gallatin  Valley  were 
invited  to  perform  in  a  place  known 
as  one  of  the  most  music-loving 
places  on  Earth:  Prague,  Czech 
Republic. 

The  Broken  String  Band  and  the 
quartet  Springhill  both  played  for 
Prague  audiences.  Although  the  routes  they  took 
were  different,  both  were  brought  to  Prague  by 
fans  of  the  types  of  American  music  they  play: 
Broken  String  Band’s  old-time  and  Celtic  tunes 
and  Springhill' s  mix  of  original,  contemporary 
jazz. 

The  Broken  String  Band 

The  Broken  String  Band  has  long  been  a 
focal  point  for  contra  dances  and  other  gather¬ 
ings  of  the  acoustic  music  community  in  the 
Gallatin  Valley.  Band  members  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Prague  trip  consisted  of  Hallie 
Rugheimer,  accordion  and  keyboard;  Kerry 
Morse,  fiddle;  Rich  Morse,  concertina  and  flute; 
Rick  Veeh,  mandolin;  Phil  Schladweiler,  banjo; 
and  Gerry  Bishop,  percussion. 

Their  journey  to  Prague  began  in  2001  when 
they  met  Jan  Pumpr,  a  Czech  who  happened  to 
pass  through  Bozeman  on  his  way  to  a  U.S. 
dance  camp.  He  invited  the  band  to  accompany 
dancers  in  the  three-day  Jasan  Bonus  Country 
Dance  Festival  in  October  2002  in  Prague. 
Fourteen  dancers  from  Montana,  Minnesota, 
Washington,  and  California  went  along  with  the 
musicians. 

The  Broken  String  Band  was  the  only  musical 
group  to  accompany  250-300  dancers  for  the 
three-day  festival,  which  included  people  from 
other  European  countries  as  well.  The  band  also 
made  a  recording  in  Prague  under  the  auspices 
of  Dvorana.  The  musicians  and  dancers  toured 
the  Bohemian  countryside  south  of  Prague  in  a 
bus,  visiting  castles  and  people’s  homes,  and 
playing  with  Czech  musicians.  Dancers  Jan 
Pumpr  and  Jitka  Bonusova,  representing  the 
host  Dvorana  dance  group,  coordinated  the  tour. 

At  almost  every  stop  along  the  way.  the 


Hallie  Rugheimer  of  the  Broken  String 
Band  plays  a  polka  with  a  member  of  the 
Czech  Republic  Folk  Orchestra. 

traveling  musicians  would  play  and  the  dancers 
would  jump  off  the  bus  to  seize  another 
opportunity  to  dance.  According  to  band 
members,  there  was  a  very  natural  sympathy 
between  the  Czech  and  American  musicians 
and  dancers. 

When  the  band  first  arrived  in  Prague,  they 
could  see  the  traces  of  the  terrible  floods  that 
afflicted  Europe  in  the  summer  of  2002.  The 
Vlitava  River,  whose  name  is  derived  from  two 
Celtic  words  meaning  “wild  water,”  had 
flooded  badly.  At  one  point  the  water  was  a 
mile  wide  at  the  Charles  Bridge,  a  major 
Prague  landmark. 

Despite  everything  Prague  has  been  through 
-  floods,  wars,  communism  -  “the  city  is  full  of 
historic  treasures,”  Hallie  reflected.  “There  are 
thousand-year-old  churches  that  they  have 
preserved.  Sometimes  you  are  standing  on  top 
of  an  ancient  Roman  city.  We  were  literally  in 
awe.  The  musical  attractions  there  are  hard  to 
describe  ...  Mozart,  Madonna,  Dixieland 
bands.  Anything  goes.” 


Springhill  Jazz  Quartet 

The  Czech  people  love 
contemporary  American  jazz 
too.  Springhill  is  a  quartet  of 
jazz  musicians  that  plays 
primarily  original  composi¬ 
tions  by  pianist  Ann  Tappan 
and  guitarist  Craig  Hall, 
accompanied  by  bassist  Greg 
Loughman  and  drummer  Brad 
Edwards. 

Their  journey  to  Prague 
evolved  through  Bozeman’s 
Frank  Cikan  -  a  member  of  the 
Czech  Olympic  Basketball 
team  who  defected  in  the 
1960s  and  came  to  Montana 
State  University  to  study 
architecture.  He  became 
successful  and  lives  in 
Bozeman,  often  hosting  jazz 
concerts  in  the  Cikan  family 
residence. 

Two  years  ago,  Frank’s 
brother-in-law  was  visiting  from  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  heard  Springhill  and  really  liked  the 
band.  Jirka  is  a  music  teacher  and  guitarist 
from  a  village  20  minutes  outside  of  Prague. 
He  took  a  guitar  lesson  from  Springhill' s 
Craig  Hall  and  arranged  an  invitation  for 
them  to  play  at  the  Prague  International  Jazz 
Festival. 

They  played  an  hour  set  at  the  festival  on  a 
bill  that  included  several  other  fine  European 
and  American  jazz  musicians.  They  also  gave 
another  concert  at  a  cultural  club  in  Prague. 

Ann  Tappan  was  thrilled  to  be  in  the  Czech 
capital.  “Just  going  to  Prague  was  amazing  - 
it’s  such  a  musical  city.  There  was  a  noon 
concert  every  day.  It’s  filled  with  festivals, 
music  and  musicians. 

“For  us  the  most  important  thing  was  to 
have  our  music  appreciated  by  somebody 
who  doesn’t  even  speak  our  language.  Here 
(in  the  United  States)  you  are  supposed  to  tell 
a  story.  Craig  tried  to  do  an  introduction  for 
us,  but  he  finally  gave  up  and  we  just  played 
and  played  and  played  ...  for  three  hours  in  a 
packed  jazz  club!” 

Springhill  has  been  invited  back  to  play 
10-12  concerts  next  summer.  Since  fees  paid 
for  concerts  in  Prague  do  not  nearly  cover 
expenses  for  American  performers,  the  group 
will  have  to  raise  funds  for  their  return  visit. 

With  so  many  famous  names  wanting  to 
tour  out  of  the  country,  it  is  hard  for  lesser- 
known  groups  to  compete  for  funds  from 
foundations.  In  the  end  they  had  to  repy  on 
private  sources  of  funds  to  supplement  their 
fees. 

Ann  says,  “What  we  want  to  accomplish 
next  time  is  to  play  with  some  Czech  jazz 
musicians.”  We  hope  they  are  successful.  It’s 
a  great  way  to  build  good  international 
relations. 


Members  of  Springhill  linger  on  the  streets  of  Prague,  prior  to  a  jazz  club  performance. 


"For  us  the  most 
important  thing 
was  to  have  our 
music  appreciated 
by  somebody  who 
doesn't  even  speak 
our  language  ... 

We  just  played  and 
played  and  played, 
for  three  hours  in  a 
packed  jazz  club!" 

-  Ann  Tappan 
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CAN  essay 
discusses 
creative 
aging 

The  Commu¬ 
nity  Arts  Network 
recently  added  an 
introduction  to  its 
Arts  and  Elders 
category.  “Arts 
and  Creative 
Aging  Across 
America”  by 
Susan  Perlstein, 
founding  director 
of  Elders  Share 
the  Arts  and  the 
National  Center 
for  Creative 
Aging,  discusses 
the  burgeoning 
field  of  creative 
aging. 

Perlstein  notes: 
“A  sudden  and 
intense  shift  in 
ideology  is 
underway  in  the 
U.S.,  and  with 
this  shift  a  new 
field  has  emerged 
that  may  well 
transform  what  it 
means  to  grow 
old.” 

Perlstein  talks 
about  model 
programs,  and 
relates  her 
discovery  of 
innovative 
methods  and 
strategies  for  this 
work,  which  led  to 
a  request  by  the 
National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Arts 
that  she  organize 
the  field  nation¬ 
ally. 

The  Commu¬ 
nity  Arts  Network 
offers  a  compen¬ 
dium  of  commu¬ 
nity  arts  history 
and  theory.  Visit 
www. community 
arts.net  for 
details. 
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Continental  Harmony 


Children's  dreams 


inspire  new  composition 


"And  I  dreamed  of  Montana  mountains,  forever  blue 
The  bitterroots  blooming  under  the  western  sky, 

Of  a  land  that  is  bare  and  bright  and  the  sun  shines  everyday." 

-  "From  the  Dreams  of  Montana  Children" 


Making  the 
case  for 
support  of 
the  arts 

“Arts  & 
Economic 
Prosperity:  The 
Economic  Impact 
of  Nonprofit  Arts 
Organizations 
and  Their 
Audiences” 
revealed  that 
America's 
nonprofit  arts 
industry  gener¬ 
ated  $1 34  billion 
in  economic 
activity  during 
2000. 

T  o  help 

spread  the  word, 
Americans  for 
the  Arts  has 
added  a 
Microsoft 
PowerPoint 
presentation  to 
its  stable  of 
study  materials. 
Along  with 
highlights  of  the 
findings,  the 
presentation 
provides  detailed 
talking  points 
about  each  slide 
and  a  series  of 
effective  quotes 
from  both  public 
and  private 
sector  leaders. 

For  more 
information,  visit 
www.Americans 
ForTheArts.org/ 
Economic 
Impact2/. 


By  Kristi  Niemeyer 

The  mysterious  imagery  of  dreams,  which 
surface  from  the  sleeping  mind  like  strange 
fish,  have  inspired  generations  of  artists, 
musicians  and  writers.  For  composer  Eric 
Funk,  the  dreams  of  Montana  children  offered  a 
portal  to  childhood  and  a  means  to  directly 
involve  kids  in  the  music-making  process. 

Funk  was  selected  by  the  American  Com¬ 
posers  Forum  to  create  a  piece  for  the  Madison 
River  Music  Festival  as  part  of  the  Continental 
Harmony  Project.  “From  the  Dreams  of 
Montana  Children,  Op.  90”  will  premiere 
April  12  during  the  annual  festival  in  Ennis. 

The  concert  will  also  be  released  on  CD,  aired 
on  National  Public  Radio’s  “Performance 
Today”  and  broadcast  on  Montana  PBS. 

Participants  have  also  been  invited  to 
perform  the  work  in  Spring  2004  at  Carnegie 
Hall  in  New  York  City,  accompanied  by  the 
house  orchestra. 

Funk,  an  internationally  known  composer 
who  was  bom  in  Deer  Lodge  and  lives  in 
Bozeman,  says  the  idea  of  working  with 
children  was  especially  appealing.  Most 
Continental  Harmony  commissions  pair 
composers  with  professional  or  semi-profes¬ 
sional  musicians.  “I  wanted  to  do  something 
with  young  people  from  beginning  to  end,”  he 
says.  “It’s  part  of  de-mythologizing  the  West  - 
we  do  have  a  culture  out  here.” 

Dreams,  he  thought,  could  provide  a 
common  language  -  both  visual  and  verbal. 
Children  in  grades  3-6,  from  more  than  30 
schools  throughout  the  state,  were  invited 
to  draw  or  paint  images  from  dreams  and 
write  short  descriptive  sentences  about  the 
images. 

Funk  then  sifted  through  more  than 
1 ,300  submissions,  carefully  reading  each 
sentence  and  studying  the  dream  images. 

The  visual  component  made  “the  power  of 
the  dream  become  palpable,”  while  the 
written  descriptions  were  “pure  and 
priceless,”  he  says. 

He  categorized  the  dreams  on  separate 
pieces  of  paper.  “Then  I  let  the  force  of 
each  of  those  lists  of  sentences  emerge  as 
the  guiding  text,”  he  says.  “The  natural  rhythm 
of  the  spoken  text,  for  the  most  part,  became 
the  rhythm  of  the  melody.” 

In  order  to  unify  all  those  disparate  images, 
Funk  employed  a  classical  “rondo-ritournello” 

-  a  repetitive  section  of  music  that’s  “a  real 
foot  stomper  . . .  that  everyone  immediately 
loves.” 

The  children’s  chorus  sings,  “I  had  a  dream, 
it  was  a  beautiful  dream.  I  had  a  dream,  it  was 
a  magical,  powerful  dream,”  between  each 
dream  section.  “The  form  keeps  the  audience 
engaged  and  makes  the  music  accessible,”  he 
says.  It  also  represents  the  waking  state. 


“Welcome  to  Hogwarts”  by  Hayley  Ann 
Zentner 


Composer  Eric  Funk  transformed  1,300 
children’s  images  and  words,  each 
describing  dreams,  into  a  new  work 
which  debuts  April  12  during  the 
Madison  River  Music  Festival  in  Ennis. 


“Untitled”  by  Alix  Clark 

The  children’s  words,  compiled  and  coordi¬ 
nated  by  Funk,  form  the  dream  sections  of  the 
piece.  Many  of  their  dream  drawings  and 
paintings  will  also  be  on  display  during  the 
festival. 

About  140  singers,  including  children’s 
choirs  from  Belgrade,  Hawthorne  School  in 
Bozeman,  Winnett  and  Ennis,  will  perform  the 
composition,  accompanied  by  the  Bozeman  High 
School  Chamber  Orchestra.  “The  young  singers 
are  very  excited  and  enthusiastic  about  the  music 
and  their  words  being  set  in  such  a  way  -  they 
love  the  piece,”  says  Funk. 

Sorting  through  the  children’s  artwork  was 
“inductive  and  wonderful,”  says  Funk,  while 
writing  the  piece  was  challenging  and  poignant. 
But  sharing  the  new  work  with  his  young  chorus 
has  been  equally  engaging.  “It’s  always  exciting 
to  inspire  young  people  and  be  inspired  by 
them.” 

He’s  also  given  some  assemblies  for  elemen¬ 
tary  students,  titled  “Making  Your  Dreams 
Reality.”  “I  speak  directly  to  how  something  that 
can  start  as  a  dream  while  sleeping  can  become 
an  art  form,”  he  says.  “From  the  little  desk  in  the 
little  rural  school  where  one  young  person  paints 
or  draws  an  image  from  their  imagination  . . .  and 
sends  it  off  in  an  envelope  to  some  composer. 
Almost  as  if  by  magic,  the  artwork  is  seen  by  an 
audience,  shown  on  TV,  made  into  a  CD,  played 
on  the  radio,  and  an  invitation  arrives  inviting 
this  ‘dream  come  true’  to  Carnegie  Hall.” 


Aaberg  also 
selected  for 
Continental 
Harmony 

Montana  composer  and  pianist  Philip 
Aaberg  will  premiere  a  new  work,  inspired 
by  the  long  grass  prairie,  on  June  7  during 
the  PrairieFest  in  Arkansas  City,  KS.  He’s 
one  of  two  Montana  composers  whose  works 
will  premiere  this  year  as  part  of  the  national 
Continental  Harmony  project:  Eric  Funk’s 
new  work  debuts  April  12  in  Ennis. 

Cowley  County  Community  College 
selected  Aaberg  to  write  a  piece  for  the 
Winfield  Regional  Symphony  that 
celebrates  the  ecology,  uniqueness  and 
beauty  of  America’s  long  grass  prairie. 
He’ll  premiere  the  new  work  with  the 
symphony  and  the  Tallgrass  Bushwackers, 
an  ensemble  comprised  of  Aaberg,  cellist 
Eugene  Friesen,  harmonica-player 
Howard  Levy,  and  percussionist  Glen 
Velez. 

A  Montana  native  and  1995  recipient 
of  the  Governor’s  Award  for  the  Arts, 
Aaberg  has  performed  with  the  Paul 
Dresher  Ensemble,  the  bluegrass  group 
NewGrange,  fiddler  Darol  Anger  and  slide 
guitarist  Roy  Rogers.  Ensembles  ranging 
form  the  Boston  Pops  to  the  Great  Falls 
Symphony  have  performed  his  works. 

Last  year,  his  album,  Live  from  Montana , 
was  nominated  for  a  2002  Emmy  Award. 

For  details  on  Continental  Harmony 
visit  www.composersforum.org. 


For  Funk,  this  particular  “dream  come 
true”  is  one  of  many.  The  composer,  who 
received  a  Governor’s  Award  for  the  Arts  in 
2001,  has  written  five  symphonies,  three 
operas,  six  ballet  scores,  three  large  works  for 
chorus  and  orchestra,  1 3  concertos  and 
several  tone  poems,  plus  works  for  chamber 
ensembles,  solo  instruments  and  voice.  His 
works  have  earned  the  artist  national  and 
international  acclaim,  garnering  13  ASCAP 
Standard  Awards. 

Funk,  who  conducted  the  Helena  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  and  Symphonic  Chorus  from 
1994-2002,  is  co-founder  of  the  Gallatin 
Chamber  Orchestra.  He’s  currently  on  the 
faculty  at  Montana  State  University- 
Bozeman. 

Most  recently.  Funk  was  commissioned  to 
write  five  works  for  the  International  Double 
Bass  Festival,  which  will  premiere  April  13- 
19  in  London  (Thursday  of  that  week  is  “Eric 
Funk  Day”  at  the  festival).  And  the  Glacier 
Orchestra  in  Kalispell  plans  to  perform  the 
first  movement  of  his  second  symphony  on 
April  12  (as  Funk  is  conducting  160  young 
musicians  in  “From  the  Dreams  of  Montana 
Children”). 

The  composer  collaborated  with  the 
Madison  Valley  Cultural  Corporation  in  Ennis 
for  this  Continental  Harmony  project,  which 
is  sponsored  by  the  American  Composers 
Forum  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  Continental  Harmony  involves  commu¬ 
nities  in  all  50  states,  “bringing  composers 
and  communities  together  for  the  creation  of 
original  musical  works  reflecting  the  unique 
history,  culture  and  spirit  of  each  commu¬ 
nity.” 

For  more  information,  visit 
www.composersforum.org.  To  learn  more 
about  the  festival  in  Ennis,  visit 
madisonrivermusicfestival.org  or  call 
406-682-4053. 
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Governor's  Arts  Awards  2003 


Honorees  feted  in  the  Rotunda 
and  throughout  Montana 


Governor  Martz  presents  a  medallion  to 
Avis  Mitchell,  founding  president  of  the 
Custer  County  Arts  and  Heritage  Center, 
while  Executive  Director  Mark  Browning 
lends  encouragement. 


The  governor  poses  with  Montana  Arts  Council 
Chairman  Bill  Frazier,  and  Past  Chairman  Larry 
Williams,  recipient  of  the  Governor’s  Arts  Award 
for  Lifetime  Achievement. 


The  2003  Governor’s  Arts  Awards 
celebration  commenced  Friday,  Jan.  17, 
at  the  state  capitol  with  five  honorees  in 
the  spotlight:  Uri  Bamea  (Billings), 
Custer  County  Art  and  Heritage  Center 
(Miles  City),  Judy  Ericksen  (Great 
Falls),  William  Stockton  (Grass  Range) 
and  Larry  Williams  (Sioux  City,  IA). 

The  festivities  began  with  a  formal 
ceremony  in  the  state  capitol’s  Old 
Supreme  Court  Chambers.  Governor 
Judy  Martz  presented  the  five  honorees 
with  bronze  medallions  and  congratula¬ 
tions.  On  hand  to  further  champion 
honorees  were  Montana  Arts  Council 
Chairman  Bill  Frazier,  Montana  Ambas¬ 
sadors  John  Langenheim  (prior  presi¬ 
dent)  and  Toni  Broadbent  (chair  of  the 
GAA  activities). 

During  the  ceremony  Montana  PBS, 
KUFM-TV  presented  brief  video 
profiles  of  each  of  the  honorees.  These 
profiles  were  “teasers”  of  more  in-depth 
profiles  that  will  be  unveiled  at  the 
Hometown  Celebrations  and  in  a  half- 
hour-long  statewide  broadcast  on 
Montana  PBS  scheduled  for  7  p.m. 
Thursday,  April  17,  with  a  repeat 
broadcast  at  9:30  a.m.  Sunday,  April  20. 
Kudos  to  producer  Ray  Ekness,  station 
manager  William  Marcus,  and  Gus 


Present  at  the  Helena  ceremony  on  behalf 
of  Bill  Stockton,  who  died  in  October,  were 
his  wife,  Elvia,  and  son  Gilles. 
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Chambers  and  Alison  Perkins  for  the 
excellent  profiles. 

Following  the  ceremony  many 
legislators,  Montana  Arts  Council 
members,  and  family  and  friends  of  the 
honorees  continued  the  celebration  at  a 
reception  held  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda 
where  musicians  Rex  Rieke  and  Renan 
Rieke  provided  entertainment. 

In  addition  to  the  statewide  broadcast, 
the  Governor’s  Arts  Awards  activities 
will  continue  in  the  coming  months  with 
Hometown  Celebrations  to  further  honor 
the  2003  awards  recipients.  Judy  Eriksen 
and  Larry  Williams  will  share  a  celebra¬ 
tion  in  Great  Falls;  Uri  Barnea  and 
William  Stockton’s  family  will  share  a 
celebration  in  Billings;  and  Custer 
County  Art  and  Heritage  Center  will  be 
feted  in  Miles  City.  More  details  about  these 
celebrations  are  available  by  calling  the  local 
producers  listed  below. 


Ralph  and  Myrna  Paulus,  who  received 
a  Governor’s  Arts  Award  in  2001,  were 
on  hand  for  festivities. 


Montana 
Ambassadors 
Toni  Broadbent, 
who  chairs  the 
GAA  events,  and 
John 

Langenheim, 
president,  share  a 
lighthearted 
moment. 


KUFM-TV  team  who 
produced  video  profiles  of 
the  honorees  include  (l-r) 
William  Marcus,  Alison 
Perkins,  Ray  Ekness  and 
Gus  Chambers. 


Hometown  Celebrations 


Custer  County  Art  and 
Heritage  Center,  Miles  City 

Sunday,  March  23,  2003 

Local  contact;  Robin  Tooke, 
406-232-6704 

Judy  Ericksen  and  Larry 
Williams,  Great  Falls 

Friday,  April  1 1 ,  2003 

Local  contacts:  Will  Weaver, 
406-452-7087,  and  Marilyn 
Rose,  406-771-7377 

Uri  Barnea  and  William 

Stockton,  Billings 

Sunday,  April  27,  2003 

Local  contacts:  Kay  Foster, 
406-256-5874,  and  Kim 
Champney,  406-247-3972 


MAC  Executive  Director  Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  center, 
greets  past  honoree  JoAnne  Mussulman  and 
David  Nelson  (former  MAC  executive  director). 


The  reception  for  the 
Governor’s  Arts  Awards 
was  held  in  the  Rotunda, 
while  the  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  Old  Supreme 
Court  Chambers  at  the 
State  Capitol  in  Helena. 
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Now  in 
paperback: 

Strong  Arts, 

Strong 

Schools 

Subtitled  ‘The 
Promising 
Potential  and 
Shortsighted 
Disregard  of  the 
Arts  in  America’s 
Schools,”  this 
book  helps 
explain  why  it  is 
short-sighted  for 
schools,  in  times 
of  reduced 
budgets,  to 
judge  arts 
programs  as 
expendable. 

Author 

Charles  Fowler, 
a  music  educator 
and  arts  activist, 
explains  why  the 
arts  are  crucial 
not  only  to 
education  but  to 
the  health  of 
society  as  a 
whole. 

“Fowler 
provides 
numerous 
examples  that 
substantiate 
these  claims, 
then  reminds  us 
of  all  the 
students  that 
public  schools 
fail.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  arts 
classes  offer 
children  the  only 
form  of  educa¬ 
tion  they  can 
relate  to,  the 
only  conduit  to 
their  private 
lives,  dreams, 
and  aspirations. 
And  if  this 
sounds  too 
idealistic,  Fowler 
also  presents 
evidence  of  the 
economic 
importance  of 
the  arts,  to  both 
schools  and 
American 
culture."  - 
Booklist 

The  paper¬ 
back  version, 
which  was 
released  in 
January  2002  by 
Oxford  University 
Press,  is 
available  from 
www.amazon.com. 


mimair 


ducation 


Assessment  benefits  arts  education 


By  Nancy  Pistone 

Whether  or  not  it  is  linked  to  large-scale 
accountability  systems,  assessment  holds  great 
value  for  a  wide  variety  of  arts  education 
audiences.  Arts  assessment  can  help  curriculum 
designers  and  program  administrators  articulate 
goals  and  standards,  identify  program  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  and  indicate  key  targets  for 
the  allocation  of  resources. 

For  parents  and  students,  assessment  results 
provide  a  profile  of  student  learning.  Young 
learners  need  feedback  in  order  to  refine  and 
redirect  their  efforts. 

For  teachers,  assessment  can  provide 
important  information  needed  for 
success  in  the  classroom.  Results 
can  lead  teachers  to  answer  the 
question:  “Are  my  students  actually 
learning  what  I  am  setting  out  to 
teach?”  Effective  assessment  is  an 
integral  part  of  instruction  and  has 
its  greatest  value  when  it  is  closely 
tied  to  classroom  practice. 


the  district’s  early  experiments  with  performance 
assessment.  When  the  call  went  out  from  the 
district’s  Office  of  Accountability  and  Research 
for  test-item  development,  arts  educators  signed 
up  along  with  their  colleagues  in  science  and 
writing. 

Led  by  district  researchers,  arts  teachers  took 
a  shot  at  designing  assessment  tasks  using  the 
"Ready,  Fire.  Aim”  approach  suggested  by  Grant 
Wiggins.  They  targeted  objectives,  wrote 
prompts,  and  designed  protocols  to  capture 
student  work  using  video,  and  tried  out  perfor¬ 
mance  assessment  tasks  with  teachers  and 
students  throughout  the  district. 


Assessment  as 
professional 
development 

Teachers  can  play  an  important 
role  in  the  design  and  development 
of  arts  assessment,  increasing  their 
own  knowledge  and  skills  in  the 
process.  As  one  researcher  from 
Educational  Testing  Service  states: 

“We  may  have  all  the  latest 
theories,  and  we  may  know  all  about 
construct  validity  and  reliability,  but 
teachers  know  the  classroom  and  the  teacher’s 
perspective  is  invaluable  to  us.”  (ETS  Trustee’s 
Colloquy,  “Performance  Assessment,”  1995, 

P-1 6.) 

By  serving  on  state  and  local  committees  to 
plan  assessment  frameworks,  teachers  have  the 
opportunity  to  closely  examine  curricular 
standards  and  clarify  goals  for  instruction.  By 
helping  to  design  effective  assessment  tasks, 
teachers  learn  good  teaching  practice. 

The  National  Center  for  Research  on 
Evaluation,  Standards,  and  Student  Testing 
(NCRESST)  recommends  criteria  forjudging 
effective  assessment  tasks  that  match  questions 
teachers  should  ask  of  their  own  instruction. 
(Herman,  Ashbacher  and  Winters,  A  Practical 
Guide  to  Alternative  Assessment,  ASCD,  1992, 
p.  42)  The  following  examples  illustrate  the 
similarities  between  good  assessment  tasks  and 
good  teaching: 

•  Do  tasks  pose  an  enduring  problem  that 
students  are  likely  to  face  in  school  or  in  their 
future  lives? 

•  Will  tasks  be  seen  as  meaningful  and 
challenging  by  students,  parents,  and  teachers? 

•  Will  tasks  be  engaging  to  students  so  that 
they  will  be  motivated  to  do  their  best  work? 

Like  their  classroom  colleagues,  arts 
educators  need  professional  development  to 
stay  current  with  content  knowledge  and  to 
hone  their  instructional  skills.  Yet  in  most 
school  districts,  resources  for  the  professional 
development  of  teachers  in  the  arts  are  scarce. 
By  involving  teachers  in  assessment  design, 
you  can  use  local  or  state  accountability 
funding  for  arts  professional  development 
purposes. 

For  example,  in  the  Vancouver,  WA,  public 
schools,  local  arts  teachers  became  involved  in 


Arts  assessment  and  advocacy 

By  sharing  the  "secrets"  of  arts 
learning  -  by  clarifying  the  processes 
of  critical  analysis  or  creative 
composition  that  take  place  in  the 
minds  of  students  as  they  make  art  - 
arts  educators  can  take  policy  makers 
further  than  the  concert  or  gallery 
reception,  helping  them  to  discover 
that  the  arts  have  value  beyond 
ornament  or  entertainment. 


Later,  teachers  came  together  to  look  collec¬ 
tively  at  the  student  work,  to  discuss  rubrics  and 
issues  of  quality  performance,  and  to  revise  and 
refine  the  tasks.  Most  importantly,  teachers 
returned  to  their  classrooms  with  increased 
clarity  about  arts  learning  and  a  wealth  of  new 
strategies  to  guide  instruction.  And,  it  was  all 
paid  for  by  the  Office  of  Accountability. 

Reflective  practice 
for  arts  dducators 

Even  when  not  framed  as  part  of  an  extensive 
district-wide  professional  development  effort, 
arts  assessment  can  provide  teachers  with  a 
forum  for  reflective  practice.  Music  educators 
have  long  gathered  at  festivals  to  collectively 
adjudicate  student  work.  On  a  less  formal  level, 
two  or  three  arts  teachers  can  gather  on  their  own 
to  look  together  at  the  work  of  their  students. 
Departments  can  use  reflective  practice  protocols 
such  as  those  developed  by  Steve  Seidel  and  his 
colleagues  at  Harvard's  Project  Zero  to  “won¬ 
der”  about  student  art  works. 

These  conversations  about  student  work  - 
both  formal  and  informal  -  can  lead  to  the 
creation  of  collectively  designed  rubrics.  With 
actual  samples  of  student  work  in  front  of  them, 
teachers  can  be  encouraged  to  discuss  and 
consider  such  questions  as: 

•  What  example  of  student  work  stands  out  as 
high  quality? 

•  What  features  lead  me  to  consider  the  work 
to  be  “excellent”? 

•  Did  successful  students  approach  the  task  in 
different  ways  than  unsuccessful  students? 

Clearly  divorced  from  the  pressures  of 
grading,  teachers  can  openly  discuss  these 
important  assessment  issues  with  colleagues. 


building  a  community  of  arts  educators  who 
come  to  have  shared  understandings  of 
excellence. 

Arts  assessment 
and  advocacy 

Local  arts  educators  often  tire  of  the 
seemingly  endless  need  to  “justify”  the  arts  to 
school  boards,  principals,  or  parents.  Yet,  until 
the  American  public  gains  significant  engage¬ 
ment  in  the  arts,  it  seems  likely  that  “advo¬ 
cacy”  -  making  a  compelling  case  for  the 
importance  of  arts  learning  for  every  child  - 

will  continue  to  be  an  important  part 
of  arts  education  efforts. 

A  thoughtfully  conceived  arts 
assessment  program  can  assist 
advocacy  efforts  by  increasing 
public  understanding  of  arts 
learning.  Assessment  can  illuminate 
the  often-elusive  qualities  of  the 
arts. 

For  example,  performance 
assessments  like  those  developed 
for  the  NAEP  (National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress)  involve 
capturing  student  work  on  video  for 
later  viewing  by  raters.  Local  arts 
educators  are  discovering  the  value 
of  sharing  these  video  snapshots  of 
learning  (along  with  artifacts  or 
portfolios)  with  school  leaders  and 
administrators,  giving  policy  makers 
a  look  “inside”  student  performance 
in  the  arts. 

By  sharing  the  “secrets”  of  arts 
learning  -  by  clarifying  the  processes  of 
critical  analysis  or  creative  composition  that 
take  place  in  the  minds  of  students  as  they 
make  art  -  arts  educators  can  take  policy 
makers  further  than  the  concert  or  gallery 
reception,  helping  them  to  discover  that  the 
arts  have  value  beyond  ornament  or  entertain¬ 
ment. 

In  order  to  maximize  the  potential  of 
assessment  for  advocacy  purposes,  local  arts 
educators  might  consider  the  following 
strategies: 

•  Advocate  for  the  inclusion  of  the  arts 
when  reporting  local  student  achievement 
data; 

•  Encourage  local  school  boards  to  request 
a  full  and  complete  picture  of  student  achieve¬ 
ment  in  all  of  their  school  programs,  including 
the  arts; 

•  Ensure  that  reports  or  presentations  about 
the  arts  focus  on  student  learning; 

•  Design  assessments  that  give  evidence  of 
students  using  their  minds  well  while  creating, 
performing  and  responding  to  the  arts; 

•  Consider  using  the  voices  of  teachers  and, 
where  appropriate,  even  students  during 
informal  arts  assessment  reports.  A  student 
describing  their  own  process,  intent  and 
purpose  for  art  making  can  provide  compelling 
insights  for  school  leaders. 

The  primary  purpose  of  assessment  in  the 
arts  is,  finally,  to  improve  teaching  and  student 
learning.  A  well-planned  advocacy  program 
linked  to  assessment  efforts  can  help  ensure 
that  the  important  work  of  arts  education  will 
continue. 

-  Excerpted  from  Envisioning  Arts 
Assessment:  A  Process  Guide  for  Assess¬ 
ing  Arts  Education  by  Nancy  Pistone,  a 
product  of  the  Arts  Education  Partnership 
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Do  the  new  Montana  Standards 
for  Arts  have  you  running  scared? 


Invigorate  your  teaching  and  make  the 
learning  process  more  fun  at  the  Arts 
Education  Institute  for  Teachers,  June  30- 
July  2  at  The  University  of  Montana  in 
Missoula. 

This  institute,  sponsored  by  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  and  the  Creative  Pulse  of  the 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  offers  teachers  engag¬ 
ing  activities  they  can  use  with  their  students 
in  the  classroom.  All  the  material  will  be 
very  practical  and  hands-on. 

The  first  intensive  institute  to  help 
teachers  achieve  the  new  Montana  Standards 
for  the  Arts  is  geared  towards  K- 1 2  teachers, 
with  a  maximum  enrollment  of  30. 

Morning  sessions  will  be  experiential 
while  the  afternoons  are  more  theoretical. 
Teachers  will  complete  the  institute  with 
concrete  ways  to  address  the  Montana 
Standards  for  Arts  in  the  classroom. 

The  Creative  Pulse  is  a  highly  successful 
program  of  UM’s  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Now 
in  its  14th  year,  the  program  offers  personal 
and  professional  enrichment  and  a  full 
master's  degree  program. 

Participants  may  enroll  for  one  graduate 
credit  at  The  University  of  Montana.  The 
cost  for  the  three-day  institute  and  applica¬ 
tion  fee  for  non-degree  grad  status  as  of  this 
publication  is  $260.35.  This  may  change 
slightly  after  the  university  budget  is 
finalized.  Office  of  Public  Instruction  (OPI) 
renewal  units  may  also  be  arranged. 

For  more  information,  contact  Beck 
McLaughlin,  education  and  web  services 
director  for  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  at 
bemclaughlin@state.mt.us,  or  call  the  Arts 
in  Education  Hotline  at  800-282-3092. 


Arts  Education  Institute  for  Teachers 

June  30-July  2,  2003 

The  University  of  Montana  in  Missoula 

The  first  intensive  institute  to  help  Montana  K-12  teachers  achieve 
the  new  arts  standards.  Maximum  Enrollment:  30 


Participatory  workshops  in  music  and  dance 


9  a.m.  to  noon,  Monday-Wednesday 

All  children  love  to  move  and  immerse  themselves  in  music.  Human  move¬ 
ment  is  meaningful.  Music  making  is  part  of  what  makes  us  human.  This  class 
will  help  teachers  get  their  students  out  of  their  seats,  learning  through  the 
bodily-kinesthetic  and  musical  intelligences.  Movement  and  music  information 
will  be  linked  to  the  state  standards  for  arts. 

The  workshop  prepares  teachers  to  use  movement  as  a  brief  transition  or 
as  part  of  the  curriculum,  to  support  the  other  teaching  areas.  The  faculty  will 
present  an  overview  of  the  role  music  can  play  in  the  “academic”  classroom  by 
connecting  music  making  to  other  curricular  areas. 

No  previous  dance  or  music  experience  is  necessary.  Participants  should 
dress  in  comfortable  clothes  they  can  move  in.  Integrated  in  these  workshops 
are  classroom  management  strategies  for  all  students. 


Afternoon  Seminars 


1-4  p.m.  Monday  and  1-6  p.m.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 

As  each  life  story  is  unique,  so  is  every  teaching  situation.  The  school 
community,  the  building  and  room,  and  the  individual  students  make  the 
experience  of  teaching  one  of  a  kind.  Understanding  how  the  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  is  unique  and  how  to  make  a  meaningful  difference  will  be  the  focus  of 
afternoon  seminars.  Topics  will  cover  the  theory  of  multiple  intelligence  and  the 
critical  nature  of  place  and  culture  as  a  grounding  for  teaching  and  learning. 

Research  in  learning  and  development  over  the  past  20  years  supports  a 
new  concept  of  multiple  abilities  in  human  cognition  in  addition  to  the  usual 
linguistic  and  quantitative  intelligences  through  which  most  disciplines  are 
taught  and  tested.  Students  learn  through  diverse  symbol  systems  in  process¬ 
ing  and  organizing  information  and  ideas,  and  the  arts  facilitate  a  number  of 
these  additional  intelligences  or  abilities. 


Presented  by  the  Montana  Arts  Council  and 
The  Creative  Pulse  of  The  University  of  Montana  School  of  Fine  Arts 
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Video 
series 
focuses  on 
arts  in  the 
classroom 

Beginning  in 
January,  the 
Annenberg/CPB 
Channel 
presents  ‘The 
Arts  in  Every 
Classroom:  A 
Video  Library, 
K-5.” 

The  14  video 
programs  were 
filmed  in 
elementary 
schools  around 
the  country  and 
provide  new 
ideas  for 
integrating  the 
arts  in  the 
classroom. 

A  print  guide 
and  companion 
website  round 
out  this  profes¬ 
sional  develop¬ 
ment  resource. 
Visit 

www.learner.org 
for  details. 


Arts  and  Children:  Did  you  know? 


Young  people  who  participate  in  the  arts  for 
at  least  three  hours  on  three  days  each  week 
through  at  least  one  full  year  are: 

•  Four  times  more  likely  to  be  recognized 
for  academic  achievement; 

•  Three  times  more  likely  to  be  elected  to 
class  office  within  their  schools; 

•  Four  times  more  likely  to  participate  in  a 
math  and  science  fair; 

•  Three  times  more  likely  to  win  an  award 
for  school  attendance; 

•  Four  times  more  likely  to  win  an  award  for 
writing  an  essay  or  poem. 

Young  artists,  as  compared  with  their  peers, 
are  likely  to: 

•  Attend  music,  art,  and  dance  classes  nearly 
three  times  as  frequently; 

•  Participate  in  youth  groups  nearly  four 
times  as  frequently; 

•  Read  for  pleasure  nearly  twice  as  often; 

•  Perform  community  service  more  than  four 
times  as  often  (see  citation  1 ). 

The  facts  are  that  arts  education: 

•  Makes  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
developmental  growth  of  every  child  and  has 
proven  to  help  level  the  “learning  field”  across 


socio-economic  boundaries  (see  citation  2). 

•  Has  a  measurable  impact  on  youth  at  risk  in 
deterring  delinquent  behavior  and  truancy 
problems  while  also  increasing  overall  academic 
performance  among  those  youth  engaged  in  after 
school  and  summer  arts  programs  targeted 
toward  delinquency  prevention  (see  citation  3). 

Businesses  understand  that 
arts  education: 

•  Builds  a  school  climate  of  high  expectation, 
discipline,  and  academic  rigor  that  attracts 
businesses  relocating  to  your  community. 

•  Strengthens  student  problem-solving  and 
critical  thinking  skills,  adding  to  overall  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  and  school  success. 

•  Helps  students  develop  a  sense  of  crafts¬ 
manship,  quality  task  performance,  and  goal¬ 
setting  -  skills  needed  to  succeed  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  beyond. 

•  Can  help  troubled  youth,  providing  an 
alternative  to  destructive  behavior  and  another 
way  for  students  to  approach  learning. 

•  Provides  another  opportunity  for  parental, 
community,  and  business  involvement  with 
schools,  including  arts  and  humanities  organiza¬ 
tions. 


•  Helps  all  students  develop  more 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  the 
world  around  them. 

•  Helps  students  develop  a  positive 
work  ethic  and  pride  in  a  job  well  done 
(see  citation  3). 

For  further  reading  on  the  value  of  arts 
in  education  go  to  “Americans  for  the  Arts 
-  Public  Awareness  Campaign”  at 
www.americansforthearts.org. 

Citations 

1 .  Living  the  Arts  through  Language  + 
Learning:  A  Report  on  Community- 
based  Youth  Organizations,  Shirley 
Brice  Heath,  Stanford  University  and 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching,  Americans  for  the 
Arts  Monograph,  November  1998. 

2 .  Involvement  in  the  Arts  and  Success  in 
Secondary  School,  James  S.  Catterall, 
The  UCLA  Imagination  Project, 
Graduate  School  of  Education  and 
Information  Studies,  UCLA,  Americans 
for  the  Arts  Monograph,  January  1998. 

3.  Business  Circle  for  Arts  Education  in 
Oklahoma,  “Arts  at  the  Core  of  Learning 
1999  Initiative.” 
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ADA  primer 
focuses 
on  small 
business 

The  Ameri¬ 
cans  with 
Disabilities  Act:  A 
Primer  for  Small 
Business  is  a 
practical,  reader- 
friendly  hand¬ 
book  published 
by  the  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission 
(EEOC). 

The  primer 
outlines  the 
employment 
provisions  of  the 
Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act 
as  they  relate  to 
both  employees 
and  job  appli¬ 
cants.  Targeting 
employers  with 
15  to  100 
employees,  as 
well  as  those 
expected  to 
expand  to  1 5 
employees  in  the 
near  future,  the 
primer  offers 
examples,  tips, 
“do's  and  don’ts," 
and  resource 
lists. 

The  guide  is 
available  from 
the  EEOC’s 
website  at 
www.eeoc.gov. 
Free  copies  are 
also  available 
from  the  Rocky 
Mountain 
DBTAC  at 
800-949-4232 
(V,  TTY),  or  by 
e-mailing  a 
request  to 
publications 
@  mtc-inc.com. 


Arts  and  people  with  disabilities 


Last  Chance  Gulch  in  Helena  Is  a  prime  location  for  Crazy 
Woman  Beading  and  Montana  Art  Circle. 


by  Kristi  Niemeyer 

The  arts  are  helping  developmentally 
disabled  and  mentally  ill  people  feel  more  at 
home  in  two  Montana  communities.  In  Big 
Sandy,  Tumbleweed  Gallery  serves  art  and 
espresso  to  locals  and  passers-by  on  Highway 
87,  while  showcasing  artwork  and  baked  goods 
made  by  developmentally  disabled  clients  of 
Big  Sandy  Activities,  Inc. 

And  in  Helena,  Jane  Manly  has  forged  a 
unique  partnership  with  Golden  Triangle 
Mental  Health  Center.  Her  business.  Crazy 
Woman  Beading,  is  also  a  vocational  rehab 
site,  providing  training  in  beadwork  and  a  place 
to  sell  art  for  clients  with  disabling  mental 
illnesses. 

"It  doesn’t  matter  what  kind  of  disability 
you  have.  Food  and  shelter  aren’t  the  only 
needs,”  says  Jean  Denning,  director  of  Big 
Sandy  Activities.  “We  all  have  a  need  for 
creative  expression,  to  give  back  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  to  feel  needed  and  valued  -  those  are  the 
things  we’re  working  on  here.” 

Tumbleweed  Gallery: 

Just  look  for  the  espresso  sign 

Highway  87  slices  through  the  middle  of 
Big  Sandy.  Travelers,  headed  north  to  Havre  or 
south  to  Great  Falls,  seem  to  notice  those  signs 
advertising  espresso.  “It’s  the  only  place  that 
serves  espresso  between  Great  Falls  and 
Havre,”  says  Denning.  “Once  they  are  in  the 
door  and  look  around,  they  say,  ‘this  is  remark¬ 
able.’” 

Big  Sandy  Activities  serves  21  clients  and 
oversees  two  group  homes  and  the  Sheltered 
Workshop,  where  developmentally  disabled 
people  make  baked  goods  and  a  variety  of 
crafts. 

“It’s  very  difficult  to  find  work  opportunities 
for  people  with  disabilities,”  says  Denning. 

"We  wanted  a  place  where  they  could  work  and 
sell  their  art  and  crafts.  We  also  wanted  to  do 
something  for  our  community  and  the  local 
economy.” 

Northcentral  Montana,  she  adds,  is  home  to 
many  talented  artists  and  craftsmen.  Tum¬ 
bleweed  Gallery,  which  opened  last  spring  in  a 
former  consignment  store,  offers  them  an 
opportunity  to  show  and  sell  their  work  on 
consignment. 

According  to  Denning,  the  gallery  show¬ 
cases  works  from  40-50  people  from  through¬ 
out  the  region.  The  spacious  showroom 
displays  everything  from  paintings  and  prints  to 
metal  art,  woodwork,  beadwork  and  jewelry.  In 
addition  to  espresso  and  artwork,  the  gallery 
offers  homemade  baked  goods  (from  the 
Sheltered  Workshop)  and  tourist  information. 

So  far,  she  says,  revenue  generated  by 
gallery  sales  has  made  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  local 
community,  with 
$1,50042,000  a 
month  paid  to 
local  artists  in 
consignment  fees. 

Those  sales  have 
helped  the  gallery 
meet  two  of  its 
goals:  to  help 
local  artists  and 
boost  the  de¬ 
pressed  economy 
of  the  area. 

With  less  than 
a  year  in  business. 

Tumbleweed 
Gallery  “is  doing 
better  than 
breaking  even,” 
says  Denning.  “And  we  have  high  hopes  for  the 
next  four  years,  when  all  those  Lewis  and 
Clarkers  will  be  running  up  and  down  the 
highway.” 

The  gallery  has  also  helped  Big  Sandy 
Activities  achieve  its  goal  of  community 
integration.  “Our  people  often  feel  so  isolated,” 
says  Denning. 

In  addition  to  working  on  art  and  crafts  in 
the  gallery’s  studio  area,  clients  clean,  haul 


garbage,  and  run  the  till.  "This  is 
a  venue  for  us  to  be  in  the 
community,  instead  of  over  in 
our  workshop,"  says  Denning. 

“It  puts  us  out  in  the  main¬ 
stream.  It  puts  us  downtown.” 

And  the  residents  of  Big 
Sandy  (pop.  800)  are  increas¬ 
ingly  supportive  of  the  endeavor. 

“People  were  a  little  hesitant  at 
first  about  whether  it  was  a  good 
way  to  spend  their  tax  dollars,” 
says  Denning.  “That  has  totally 
turned  around.” 

The  community’s  chamber  of 
commerce  sponsored  an  art 
show  at  the  city  hall  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  which  raised  more  than 
$10,000.  Tumbleweed  Gallery 
hosted  a  reception  beforehand, 
and  one  of  Big  Sandy  Activities’ 
artists,  Nicholas  Fry,  was  included  in  the 
exhibition  and  sold  a  piece  of  artwork. 

“The  town  is  now  seeing  the  value  -  both  to 
the  economy  and  in  other  ways  -  that  the  arts  can 
have  for  small,  rural  farming  and  ranching 
communities,”  Denning  says. 

The  gallery,  which  is  managed  by  Karin 
DiSalvo,  is  open  9  a.m.-3:30  p.m.  Monday 
through  Saturday  during  the  winter,  with  longer 
hours  anticipated  as  summer  arrives.  For  more 
information,  call  406-378-2268. 


Crazy  Woman  Beading 
and  Golden  Triangle: 

A  unique  partnership 

Like  countless  women  before  her,  Jane  Manly 
has  found  comfort  and  creative  expression  in  the 
time-honored  tradition  of  beading.  For  the  past 
25  years,  she’s  been  making  contemporary 
beaded  artwork. 

In  1998,  she  quit  her  job  at  the  Developmen¬ 
tal  Center  for  the 
developmentally 
disabled  in 
Boulder.  “I  took  a 
leap  of  faith  and 
opened  a  bead 
shop  in  the  front  of 
my  house.” 

She  also  began 
working  part-time 
for  Golden 
Triangle’s  Crisis 
Center  in  Helena 
and  was  asked  to 
assist  with  a 
program  for  people 
who  were  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the 
Montana  State 
Hospital  in  Warm  Springs.  “These  were  people 
with  disabling  mental  illnesses  who  were  lonely 
and  had  no  money,”  she  says.  “Often  they  just 
wanted  to  go  back  to  Warm  Springs  -  they 
perceived  it  as  home.” 

“It’s  a  huge  step,”  she  adds.  “You’re  leaving  a 
communal  situation  that’s  been  your  life.  It’s  not 
that  swell  -  it’s  hard  to  assimilate  into  the 
community.” 

Although  “I  never  thought  I’d  be  an  art 
teacher,”  Manly  offered  to  teach  beading  to 


mental  health  clients.  In  addition  to  the 
therapeutic  value  of  beadwork,  Manly  saw  an 
opportunity  for  people  with  mental  illness  to 
develop  a  skill,  sell  their  work,  and  socialize 
with  others. 

She  began  with  a  small  group  of  four  or 
five.  Now  20  people  regularly  attend  her 
beading  circles.  In  turn.  Manly  displays  their 
work  at  her  shop  and  at  other  venues,  including 
fairs,  art  shows  and  the  local  farmers  market. 

Last  year,  she  found  a  space  on  Last  Chance 
Gulch  that  could  accommodate  her 
beading  shop,  with  space  for  classes 
and  a  gallery  for  “outside  art.”  Golden 
Triangle  agreed  to  become  a  business 
partner  in  the  new  enterprise,  which 
opened  last  May  with  adjacent 
storefronts:  Crazy  Woman  Beading 
and  the  Montana  Art  Circle. 

Clients  learn  to  make  jewelry, 
using  quality  designs,  semi-precious 
stones  and  beads.  “They  can  be 
creative,  earn  a  little  extra  money  and 
develop  a  sense  of  community.” 

“I  had  never  worked  with  people 
in  mental  health,”  says  Manly.  It’s  a 
fine  line  that  separates  those  with 
mental  illness  from  everyone  else,  she 
adds.  “This  can  happen  to  anybody  - 
anybody  is  vulnerable.” 

That  awareness  -  that  “we’re  all  just  people 
who  share  the  same  universe”  -  permeates  her 
beading  circles.  “It’s  so  fun,”  she  says.  And  for 
some,  the  experience  can  be  transformative. 

She  describes  one  client  who  began  classes 
“slamming  things  together,  not  taking  care, 
wanting  to  build  an  inventory  and  make 
money.” 

“One  day,  out  of  the  blue,  he  said,  ‘I  don’t 
really  care  about  that  anymore,  I  like  the 
beading,”’  she  recalls.  “He  crossed  the  line, 
and  discovered  it’s  not  about  making 
money.  He  got  off  his  soapbox  and  into  an 
appreciation  of  what  he  could  do.” 

The  beading  circles  have  also  helped 
integrate  people  with  mental  illness  into  the 
community.  Manly  says  her  regular  community 
classes  often  include  “some  of  my  folks.” 

“They  learn  to  start  up  conversations  around 
beading,”  she  says.  “The  ice  breaker  is  your 
art.  It  gives  you  something  to  talk  about.” 

Manly  also  solicits  works  and  curates  shows 
of  outside  art  for  the  Montana  Art  Circle. 
Currently,  the  gallery  is  showing  paintings  by 
Big  Sandy  resident  Nicholas  Fry,  who  uses 
crayons,  pastels  and  pencils  to  create  intricate 
and  imaginative  paintings  of  landscapes, 
religious  themes,  prehistoric  scenes  and  images 
of  underwater  life  and  outer  space.  His  work 
was  also  featured  in  this  year’s  statewide 
Opportunity  Calendar.  Patrick  Pope,  an 
acclaimed  contemporary  bead  weaver,  has  also 
displayed  his  work  there. 

Although  she’d  like  more  visitors  to  stop  by 
the  gallery,  Manly  says  the  bead  enterprise  is 
thriving.  “With  a  big  summer  coming  up,  I’d 
like  a  stronger  inventory,”  she  says.  “I  could 
sell  more  if  I  had  more  workers.” 

The  gallery  and  bead  shop  are  located  at 
433  Last  Chance  Gulch;  for  more  information, 
call  406-443-0379. 


Ron  and  Don  Christensen  and  Kristi  Swindle  are  Big 
Sandy  Activities  clients  who  help  out  regularly  at 
the  Tumbleweed  Gallery. 


Works  by  Nick  Fry,  a  Big  Sandy  artist,  are  currently  on 
display  at  the  Montana  Art  Circle  in  Helena. 
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Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeships 


Hardanger  Embroidery: 

Sylvia  Johnson  and  Peggy  Wold,  Plentywood 


We'll  sit,  maybe  ten  or  twelve 
ladies  in  a  room,  and  you'd 
think  there  would  be  quite  a  bit 
of  talking,  but  it  is  quiet  as  a 
pin,  everybody  is  sewing  for 
dear  life,  concentrating  on  their 
work!  Everybody  seems  to 
enjoy  it  ...  Some  of  the  books 
now  say  you  become  addicted 
to  doing  hardanger.  It's  very 
relaxing  work. 

-  Sylvia  Johnson  Overby 


By  Alexandra  Swaney 
Director  of  Folklife 

The  farming  country  of  northeastern 
Montana  is  an  ocean  away  from  the  small 
communities  in  Norway  where  Sylvia 
Johnson’s  parents  were  bom.  Yet  Sheridan, 
Daniels  and  Roosevelt  counties  are  home  to 
many  Norwegian  Americans  like  Sylvia,  who 
compensate  for  the  huge  physical  distance  from 
their  ancestors’  homeland  by  keeping  alive 
some  of  their  most  beautiful  traditions. 

The  Hardanger  region  of  Norway  gives  its 
name  to  the  exquisite  embroidery  that  Sylvia 
has  mastered.  Sylvia  recounts  just  how  her 
family  came  to  live  in  the  corner  of  Montana 
that  borders  Canada  and  North  Dakota: 

“I  was  born  right  here  in  Sheridan  country. 


in  Plentywood.  My  parents  were  farmers  and 
both  had  come  directly  from  Norway.  They 
were  grown  when  they  came  to  the  U.S.,  but 
they  met  and  were  married  here.  We  grew  up  in 
the  farming  area  of  Sheridan  County  and 
moved  into  Plentywood  itself  in  1947. 1  worked 
at  the  school  as  a  secretary  for  33  years  before 
retiring  ...  I’ve  traveled  a  bit,  and  been  to 
Norway  three  times  since  I’ve  retired,  and  hope 
to  go  again  soon.  My  whole  family  is  in 
Norway  except  for  my  immediate  family. 

“My  mother  had  sewed  hardanger  as  a 
young  person  in  Norway.  But  when  she  came 
to  this  country  she  didn’t  plan  to  stay  here,  so 
she  left  all  her  handwork  home  in  Norway.  We 
got  talking  about  it  and  she  became  interested 
in  sewing  again.  So  we  borrowed  some 
patterns,  some  pieces  from  some  of  the 
Norwegian  neighbors,  and  got  hold  of  some 
fabric  and  she  taught  me  perhaps  30  years  ago. 
She  and  I  sewed  together  then  for  many,  many 
years  ... 


Sylvia  Johnson  deftly  stitches  a  piece 
of  intricate  hardanger  embroidery. 


A  piece  by  Blanton  Owen 


“I  just  sew  for  the  fun  of  it;  I  love  to  sew 
hardanger.  I  do  a  lot  of  fancywork,  but 
hardanger  is  my  favorite.” 

By  definition,  hardanger  has  to  have 
some  open  work  and  drawn  threads.  Classic 
hardanger  is  white  linen  thread  on  white 
linen  fabric.  There  can  be  up  to  seven 
different  kinds  of  stitches  on  a  given  piece, 
all  with  Scandinavian  names;  the  English 
names  are  basic  satin,  eyelet,  wrap  bar, 
running  stitch,  spider  web  and  picot. 

It  is  easy  to  spend  100  hours  on  one 
piece.  Sylvia’s  finished  pieces  average 
between  60  and  80  hours  of  sewing.  Except 
for  the  wrap  bar-stitch,  which  requires  a 
hoop,  she  does  everything  else  on  her  lap. 

She  keeps  three  or  four  hardanger 
projects  going  at  once  to  keep  herself 
interested.  Occasionally  she  sells  her  work 
but  mostly  she  gives  pieces  as  gifts. 

When  she  retired,  the  school  asked  her  if 
she  would  like  to  teach  an  adult  education 
class  in  hardanger.  So  many  people  signed 
up  they  had  to  break  classes  in  half  and 
many  came  back  two  and  three  times 
because  they  enjoyed  it  so  much. 

Peggy  Wold,  one  of  Sylvia’s  best 
students,  became  her  apprentice  in  the  Folk 
and  Traditional  Arts  Program  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1992.  When  interviewed 
in  1996,  Sylvia  said  with  satisfaction, 

“She’s  still  doing  it.” 


MAC  posts  new  links  on  website 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  has  added 
several  new  links  to  its  website  at: 
www. art  .state.mt. us/resources/resources 
_weblinks.htm. 

Arts  Education 

An  Arts  in  Education  Research  Compen¬ 
dium  at  www.cac.ca.gov/library/ 
publications.cfm  is  a  publication  of  the 
California  Arts  Council  in  2001. 
Authentic  Connections:  Interdisciplinary 
Work  in  the  Arts  at  www.naea- 
reston.org/INTERart.pdf.  The  purpose  of 
this  document  is  to  assist  and  support 
educators  in  interdisciplinary  work  and  to 
clarify  how  the  arts  can  be  taught  with 
integrity  through  the  interdisciplinary 
content  standards. 

Envisioning  Arts  Assessment:  A  Process 
Guide  for  Assessing  Arts  Education  in 
School  Districts  and  States  at  www.aep- 
arts.org/Publications&Resources.html  is 
a  guide  to  help  design  large-scale  art 
assessment  decisions.  It  also  provides 
informational  support  and  activities  to  be 
used  as  both  a  practical  tool  and  refer¬ 
ence. 


Imagine  Mars  at  imaginemars.jpl.nasa.gov. 

The  Imagine  Mars  Project  is  a  national  arts, 
sciences  and  technology  education  initiative 
that  has  harnessed  America's  fascination 
with  space  and  led  young  people  to  work 
together  with  educators  and  civic  leaders  to 
design  a  Mars  community  for  100  people. 

Montana  Standards  for  the  Arts  at 

www.opi.state.mt.us/slandards/index.html. 
You  can  download  the  Content  Standards 
for  the  Arts  from  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction’s  website. 

No  Subject  Left  Behind:  A  Guide  to  Arts 
Education  Opportunities  in  the  2001 
Education  Act  at  www.aep-arts.org/ 
Funding.html.  This  document  serves  as  a 
guide  for  state  and  local  arts  and  education 
leaders  to  learn  more  about  the  new 
legislation  “No  Child  Left  Behind"  and  the 
multiple  opportunities  for  arts  education. 

Americans  with  Disabilities  Act 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 

at  www.eeoc.gov/ada/adahandbook.html 
has  published  a  practical,  reader-friendly 
handbook.  The  American  with  Disabilities 
Act:  A  Primer  for  Small  Business. 


Graphic  Arts  Guild  at  www.gag.org/ 
resources/das.php  posts  12  new 
symbols  that  may  be  used  to  promote 
and  publicize  accessibility  of  places, 
programs  and  other  activities. 

Web  Accessibility  Initiative  (World 
Wide  Web  Consortium),  at 
www.w3.org/WAI/  pursues  accessi¬ 
bility  of  the  Web  through  five  primary 
areas:  technology,  guidelines,  tools, 
education  and  outreach,  and  research 
and  development. 

Arts  Services 

Grant-writing  links  from  the  Oklahoma 
Arts  Council  at  www.state.ok.us~arts/ 
Pages/egrants  egrantswriting.htm 

NYFA  Source  at  www.nyfa.org/ 

nyfa_source.asp?id=47&fid=t  is  the 
most  extensive  national  database  of 
awards,  services,  and  publications  for 
artists  of  all  disciplines. 

Partners  for  Livable  Communities  at 
www.livable.com  can  help  your 
community  discover  its  competitive 
edge. 
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E-mail  list 
keeps  arts 
community 
informed 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council 
keeps  artists, 
educators  and 
arts  organiza¬ 
tions  informed  of 
upcoming 
opportunities  via 
e-mail. 

These 
messages 
include  informa¬ 
tion  about  grant 
deadlines, 
competitions, 
exhibition 
opportunities, 
fellowships, 
conferences, 
recent  studies 
and  articles  of 
interest. 

To  be  included 
on  these  mailing 
lists,  please  send 
your  first  and  last 
name,  the  town 
in  Montana 
where  you 
reside,  and 
e-mail  address, 
and  indicate 
which  list  you 
wish  to  be 
included  on: 
artists,  arts 
educators  or  arts 
organizations. 
E-mail  the 
information  to 
bemclaughlin 
@state.mt.us. 


State  of  the  Arts  •  March/April  2003 


Absarokee 

March  11 

Speakers  Bureau  Lecture:  Tim  Holmes,  "Art  vs.  Terror: 
Balm  for  Bomb"  -  7  p.m..  Cobblestone  Community 
Center,  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
406-243-6022 

Anaconda 

March  25 

Community  Concert:  Allison  England  -  7:30  p.m..  Washoe 
Theatre,  406-563-2606 
April  5 

Copper  Village  Annual  Benefit  Auction  -  6  p.m..  Elks 
Club,  406-563-2220 
April  26 

Community  Concert:  Debra  Reuter-Pivetta  and  Federico 
Pivetta  -  7:30  p.m..  Washoe  Theatre,  406-563-2606 

Bigfork 

February  28-March  2 

"Love,  Sex  and  the  I.R.S.”  -  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
Bigfork  Community  Players,  406-857-3776 
March  14-15 

“Cowabunga”  Talent/Variety  Show  -  7:30  p.m..  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  406-837-5888 
April  25-27 

"The  Girls  of  the  Garden  Club"  -  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  Bigfork  Community  Players,  406-881-4581 

Billings 

February' 28-March  l  March  7-8,  14-15,  21-22 

"Radium  Girls”  -  8  p.m..  Venture  Theatre,  406-655-4224 
March  1 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum  Annual  Benefit  pARTy  and 
Auction  -  5:30  p.m.-midnight,  Yellowstone  Art  Museum, 
406-256-6804  or  877-321-2074 
March  4 

Mark  O'Connor:  “Hot  Swing:  A  Tribute  to  Stephane 
Grappelli  and  Django  Reinhardt"  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater.  406-256-6052  or  877-321-2074 
March  7-9,  13-16,  20-22 

"The  Foreigner’'  -  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  406-248-1 141 
March  8 

Hal  Holbrook:  “Mark  Twain  Tonight!”  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta 
Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052  or  877-321-2074 
March  11 

Speakers  Bureau  Lecture:  Rich  Pittsley,  "The  Legacy  of 
Chief  Plenty  Coups"  -  1  p.m.,  4635  Simpson,  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Scott  Waldie  -  7  p.m.,  Barnes  and 
Noble,  406-248-1685,  ext.  234 
March  15 

Colcannon  -  8  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052  or 
877-321-2074 

Rimrock  Opera  Masked  Ball  -  6  p.m..  Northern  Hotel, 
406-245-2970 
March  19 

"Swing”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-256-6052 
or  877-321-2074 
March  21 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Kate  Gadbow  -  7  p.m.,  venue 
TBA,  406-248-1685,  ext.  234 
March  22 

Billings  Symphony  Orchestra:  “Young  Artist  Award 
Winners’  Selections”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-252-3610  or  406-256-6052 
March  28 

“Lord  of  the  Dance"  -  4  p.m.  and  8  p.m.,  MetraPark  Arena, 
800-366-8538  or  406-256-2422 
March  28.  30 

“The  Magic  Flute”  -  Alberta  Bair  Theater,  406-245-2970  or 
877-321-2074 
March  31 

MSU-Billings  JazzFest  Concert  with  John  Harmon  - 
7:30  p.m.,  MSU-Billings  Petro  Theatre,  406-657-2350 
April  1 

“American  Dreams”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052  or  877-321-2074 
April  3 

Speakers  Bureau  Lecture:  Mary  Murphy,  “Hope  in  Hard 
Times:  Documenting  the  Great  Depression”  -  7  p.m., 
Moss  Mansion,  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
406-243-6022 
April  4-5,  10-12 

“Grease”  -  8  p.m.,  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  406-657-1 1 1 1 
April  6 

Yellowstone  Chamber  Players  -  3  p.m..  King  of  Glory 
Lutheran  Church,  406-373-5844 
April  8 

Dan  Zanes  and  Friends  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052  or  877-321-2074 
April  12 

Billings  Symphony  Orchestra:  “Orchestra  and  Chorale 
Showcase”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-252-3610 


March  4 

Bozeman  Symphony  Orchestra:  “MSU  Music  Day”  - 
8  p.m..  Strand  Union  Building  Ballrooms,  MSU, 
406-585-9774 
March  13 

Speakers  Bureau  Lecture:  William  Rossiter,  “Brother, 
Can  You  Spare  A  Dime?”  -  6  p.m.,  Senior  Center, 
Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 
March  18 

Todd  Green,  Guitarist  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital 
Hall,  406-994-3562 
March  19 

MSU  President’s  Fine  Arts  Series:  Bozeman  Symphony 
Players  Showcase  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Hall, 
406-994-4405 
j  March  21 

MSU  Department  of  Music  Guest  Artist:  Brian  Johnson  - 
7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
March  24 

Slide  Show/Lecture:  Greg  Mortenson,  Central  Asia  Institute  - 
7  p.m,  MSU  SUB  Ballroom  B,  406-994-3836 
March  25 

Faculty  Recital:  Jon  Harney,  Tenor  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 
March  26 

Flogging  Molly  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Fieldhouse, 
406-994-5821 
March  27 

“Lord  of  the  Dance”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  Fieldhouse, 
800-808-5940 
March  28 

Faculty  Recital:  Elizabeth  Croy,  Soprano  -  7:30  p.m., 
MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall,  406-994-3562 

Hip  Hop  Concert  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  SUB  Ballroom, 
406-994-5821 
March  30 

Bozeman  Symphony  Orchestra:  “Afternoon  Chorale”  - 
3  p.m..  First  Presbyterian  Church,  406-585-9774 
April  1 

Crosby,  Stills  and  Nash  -  8  p.m.,  MSU  Fieldhouse, 
800-808-5940 
April  3-5 

Northwest  Guitar  Festival  -  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall, 
406-994-3562 
April  5 

Bozeman  Symphony  Orchestra:  “Gala  BSO  Collage”  - 

7  p.m.,  Willson  Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
April  10-12,  17-19 

MSU  President's  Fine  Arts  Series:  “The  Glass  Menagerie”  - 

8  p.m.,  MSU  Strand  Union  Theatre,  406-9944405 
April  16 

MSU  Department  of  Music  Guest  Artist  Ronald  Francois, 
Violinist  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall, 
406-994-3562 
April  24 

MSU  President’s  Fine  Arts  Series:  Dessert  for  the  Spirit  - 
7-9  p.m.,  Leigh  Lounge,  Student  Union  Building,  MSU, 
406-994-4405 

Butte 

March  1 

Mardi  Gras  Gala  -  6  p.m.,  Elks  Lodge,  Survivors  and 
Thrivers,  406^94-6780  or  406-782-341 1 
March  2 

Concert:  Soprano  Gina  Lapka  and  Pianist  Robert  Thies  - 
7  p.m.,  Montana  Tech  Auditorium,  406-490-7219 
March  9 

Butte  Symphony:  “Pops  Americana”  -  2:30  p.m..  Mother 
Lode  Theatre,  406-723-5590 
March  12 

Speakers  Bureau  Lecture:  Ritchie  Doyle  and  David  Jolles, 
"Manifest  Scrutiny:  Re-Interpreting  the  Corps  of 
Discovery”  -  7  p.m..  Public  Library,  Montana 
Committee  for  the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 
March  14 

“A  Couple  of  Blaguards”  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 


March  15 

Spring  Fling  with  the  Chorale  -  7  p.m.,  Country  Club,  406- 
723-5590 
March  15 

Young  Dubliners  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-728-8142 
March  1 7 

St.  Patrick’s  Day  Parade  -  1 1  a.m.,  Uptown,  406-782-0742 
March  26 

Community  Concert:  Proteus  7  -  8  p.m.,  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  406-723-3602 
April  22 

Speakers  Bureau  Lecture:  Mark  and  Sharon  Brown, 
“Historical  Fashion  Review,  1740-1940”  -  7  p.m.,  Public 
Library,  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
406-243-6022 
April  25 

Jimmy  Dorsey  Orchestra  -  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
406-723-3602 
April  29 

An  Evening  of  Art  at  Montana  Tech  -  7  p.m..  Mill  Building 
at  Montana  Tech,  406-782-8687 
April  30 

Community  Concert:  Antonio  Pompa-Baldi  -  8  p.m..  Mother 
Lode  Theatre,  406-723-3602 

Cascade 

March  5 

Lecture:  William  Rossiter,  “Stories,  Songs,  and  Sodbusters” 

-  7  p.m.,  Wedsworth  Hall,  406-468-2848 

Charlo 

April  15 

Chuck  Pyle  -  7:30  p.m.,  Leon  Hall,  Folkshop  Family 
Productions,  406-676-0288  or  800-823-2447 

Choteau 

March  15 

Teton  County’s  1 10  Year  Anniversary  Gala  -  5:30  p.m.,  City 
Park  Pavilion,  406-466-5332 
March  23 

Montana  Mandolin  Society  -  2  p.m.,  Choteau  High  School, 
The  Performing  Arts  League  of  Choteau,  406-466-2324 

Cut  Bank 

April  25-26 

Montana  Storytelling  Roundup  -  High  School, 

406-873-2295 

Dillon 

March  28 

‘The  Bramble  and  the  Rose”  -  7  p.m..  Old  Depot  Theatre, 
406-683-5027 
April  25 

Gallatin  Valley  Accordion  with  Rhythmic  Winds  -  7  p.m., 
Old  Depot  Theatre,  406-683-5027 

East  Helena 

March  18 

Speakers  Bureau  Lecture:  Carla  Wambach,  ‘Take  Flight 
with  Lewis  and  Clark  -  A  Confluence  of  Cultures”  - 
12:30  p.m.,  Radley  School,  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  406-243-6022 

Ennis 

April  12 

Madison  River  Music  Festival  Concert  -  6:30  p.m.,  High 
School  Gym,  406-682-4053 

Essex 

April  25-27 

Murder  Mystery  Weekend  -  Izaak  Walton  Inn, 

406-888-5700 

Eureka 

March  7 

“Matilda  and  the  Dreamtime”  with  Paul  Taylor  -  7:30  p.m., 
High  School  Gym,  Sunburst  Performing  Arts  Series, 
406-297-0197 
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April  12 

Growth  Thru  Art  Dance 
Showcase  -  7  p.m., 
Lincoln  Center, 
406-247-4785 
April  16 

Cher -7:30  p.m., 
MetraPark  Arena, 
406-256-2422 
April  22 

Chamber  Orchestra 
Kremlin  -  7:30  p.m., 
Alberta  Bair  Theater, 
406-256-6052 
April  26 

Alberta  Bair  Gala  with 
David  Copperfield  - 
8  p.m.,  Alberta  Ban- 
Theater, 
406-256-6052 


Bozeman 

February r  28-March  1, 
March  7-8,  14-15, 
21-22 

“Durang  Durang!"  - 
8  p.m..  Equinox 
Theatre  Company. 
406-587-0737 
March  1-2 


Grammy  Award 
winning  fiddler 
Mark  O’Connor 
is  joined  by 
guitarist  Frank 
Vignola  and 
bassist  Jon  Burr 
in  a  toe-tapping 
tribute  to  two 
legends  of  jazz 
in  “Hot  Swing:  A 
Tribute  to 
Stephane 
Grappelli  and 
Django 
Reinhardt 
March  4  at  the 
Alberta  Bair 
Theater  in 
Billings. 
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Bozeman  Symphony  Orchestra:  “Eroica”  -  Willson 
Auditorium,  406-585-9774 
March  1 

Montana  Ballet  Co.:  Reception,  Performance  and  Silent 
Auction  -  7  p.m.,  Montana  Ballet  Co.  Studios, 
406-582-8702 


State  of  the  Arts  •  March/April  2003 


ch/April 


Deadline  for  the  May/June  2003 
Arts  Calendar  is  March  25,  2003 
Send  information  (form  is  on  page  31)  to: 
Lively  Times 

1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr„  Charlo,  MT  59824 
Phone:  406-644-2910  •  Fax:  406-644-2911 
e-mail:  writeus@livelytimes.  com 


March  20 

Speakers  Bureau 
Lecture:  William 
Rossiter,  “Brother, 
Can  You  Spare  a 
Dime?”  -7  p.m., 
Eureka  Book  Co., 
Montana 

Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  406- 
243-6022 

Fairfield 

March  22 

Art  and  Craft  Bazaar 
-  9  a.m.-2  p.m.. 
Community  Hall, 
406-467-2724 

Fort  Benton 

March  12 

“Murder  on  the 
Riviera”  -  6  p.m., 
Montana 
Agricultural 
Center,  Vigilante 
Theatre  Co., 
406-622-5677 


Glasgow 

April  17 

Speakers  Bureau  Lecture:  Scott  Crichton,  “Civil  Liberties 
in  Times  of  Crisis”  -  7  p.m.,  City-County  Library, 
Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  406-243- 
6022 

Glendive 

April  9 

Speakers  Bureau  Lecture:  Ritchie  Doyle,  “Endless 
Discovery:  The  Hand-to-Hand  History  of  Publishing  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Journals”  -  noon,  Library  Community 
Room,  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
406-243-6022 

Great  Falls 

March  1 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “Scandinavia  in  Story  and  Legend” 

-  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-453-4102 
March  6-7 

Empty  Bowls  -  seatings  at  1 1  a.m.,  noon,  5:30  p.m.  and 
6:30  p.m.,  YWCA,  406-452-1315 
March  9 

Chinook  Winds:  “Springtime  Serenade”  -  2  p.m.,  First 
Congregational  Church,  406-453-4102 
March  11 

Chinook  Winds:  “Springtime  Serenade”  -  7:30  p.m., 
University  of  Great  Falls,  406-453-4102 
March  14-15 

Celebration  of  Sobriety  and  Diversity  Traditional  Powwow 

-  McLaughlin  Center,  406-791-5219 
March  15 

“Romeo  and  Juliet”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center  Theater, 
406-453-4102 
March  19-23 

Western  Heritage  Artists  Show  and  Sale  -  Holiday  Inn, 
406-453-1293 
March  20-23 

Jay  Contway  and  Friends  Art  Show  -  Four  Seasons  Arena, 
Montana  ExpoPark,  406-452-7647 
Native  American  Art  Show  -  Civic  Center  Convention 
Center,  800-238-9980 
March  20-22 

Manitou  Gallery  Auction  and  Show  -  Townhouse  Inn, 
866-902-1001 

Studio  706  Art  Show  and  Sale  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m..  West  Gate 
Mall,  406-453-4146 
March  21-22 

C.M.  Russell  Auction  of  Original  Western  Art  -  7  p.m.. 
Heritage  Inn,  800-803-3351  or  406-761-6453 
March  26 

“Lord  of  the  Dance”  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center  Mansfield 
Theater,  406-453-4102 
March  29 

Great  Falls  Symphonic  Choir:  “Giving  Voice  to  America” 

-  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-453-4102 
April  5 

Made  in  Montana  Show  -  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  Civic  Center, 
406-761-0288 
April  6 

Museums'  Sunday  Sampler  -  noon-5  p.m.,  museums  and 
galleries,  406-727-8733 
April  10 

Lecture:  Jack  Homer,  “Dinosaurs  Under  the  Big  Sky”  - 
7-9  p.m..  Civic  Center,  Missouri  Room,  406-452-1 141 
April  12 

The  Best  of  Great  Falls  Variety  Show  -  7:30  p.m.,  Civic 
Center,  406-761-6773 
April  22 

Speakers  Bureau  Lecture:  Michael  Delaney,  “Mark  Twain 
Portrayal”  -  6:30  p.m.,  Absolon  Lounge,  University  of 
Great  Falls,  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
406-243-6022 
April  24 

Lecture:  Dr.  Mehrdad  KJa:  “Islam  and  the  West”  - 
7-9  p.m..  Civic  Center,  Missouri  Room,  406-452-1 141 
April  26 

Great  Falls  Symphony:  “Springtime  in  Germany”  - 
7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-453-4102 

Hamilton 

February  27 -March  2 

“Camelot”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
March  2 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  “A  Red  Hot  Bitterroot  Bluegrass 


Concert”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 
406-363-3338 
March  9 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Gwen  Lankford,  video  showing  of 
“Blood  of  the  Earth”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 
406-363-3338 
March  16 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Allen  Bjergo,  “Bams  Around  the 
World”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 

406-363-3338 
March  23 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Dr.  Hank  Winters,  “Stress 
Management  and  Positive  Assertiveness  for  Caring 
Communications  and  Understanding”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli 
County  Museum,  406-363-3338 
March  30 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Pamela  Priem,  “Calamity  Jane  Finally 
Made  it  to  the  Bitterroot  Valley  After  All  These  Years  In 
and  Out  of  Jail”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 
406-363-3338 
April  6 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Cowboy  Poetry  Jamboree  -  2  p.m., 
Ravalli  County  Museum,  406-363-3338 
April  17-20,  24-27 

“Angry  Housewives”  -  Hamilton  Playhouse,  406-375-9050 
April  27 

Sunday  Series  Plus:  Bearhead  Swaney,  “Salish  Old  Man: 
Politics,  Culture,  History  and  The  Word  According  to 
Bearhead”  -  2  p.m.,  Ravalli  County  Museum, 
406-363-3338 

Havre 

March  6 

Speakers  Bureau  Lecture:  William  Rossiter,  “Brother,  Can 
You  Spare  a  Dime?”  -  7  p.m.,  Havre-Hill  County 
Library,  Montana  Committee  for  the  Humanities, 
406-243-6022 
March  27-29,  April  3-5 

“Arsenic  and  Old  Lace”  -  8  p.m.,  MSU-Northem  Theatre, 
406-265-8183 
April  10 

Chuck  Pyle  -  7:30  p.m..  Student  Union  Ballroom,  MSU- 
Northem,  Northern  Showcase,  406-265-3732 
April  24-26 

“The  Tempest”  -  7:30  p.m.,  MSU-Northem  Theatre, 
406-265-8183 
April  29 

Havre  Community  Concert:  Alborada  -  7:30  p.m..  High 
School  Auditorium,  406-265-4223  or  406-265-5224 

Helena 

March  1 

Sweet  Adelines:  “Without  A  Clue:  A  Madcap  Murder 
Mystery”  -  2  and  8  p.m..  Middle  School,  Sleeping  Giant 
Chorus,  406-443-0026 
March  5 

Lecture:  Valerie  Hedquist,  “Engaging  the  Senses  Through 
Quiet  Objects”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum  of  Art, 
406-442-6400 
March  5,  12,  19,  26 

March  Lecture  Series:  “Historic  Rural  Architecture”  -  noon. 
Montana  Historical  Society,  406-444-2694 
March  7-8,  13-16,  20-22 

“The  Lion,  the  Witch  and  the  Wardrobe”  -  Grandstreet 
Theatre,  406-447-1574 
March  14 

Jazz  and  Just  Desserts  with  the  Wilbur  Rehmann  Quartet  - 
8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center.  406-442-2218 
March  15 

Cham  Performances  by  Seven  Monks  from  the  Tashi 
Lhunpo  Monastery  -  2  p.m..  Myma  Loy  Center, 
406-443-0287 

Helena  Symphony:  “Music  for  a  Time  of  Penitence”  - 
8  p.m.,  Covenant  United  Methodist  Church, 
406-442-1860 
March  22 

Todd  Green  -  2  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 
March  24 

Helena  Chamber  Singers  -  7  p.m..  Covenant  Methodist 
Church,  406-443-5016 
March  27-30,  April  3-6 

“Dancing  at  Lughnasa”  -  8  p.m.,  Carroll  College 
Performing  Arts  Center,  406-447-4304 
March  27 

Speakers  Bureau  Lecture:  Donald  Whitcomb, 


The  C.M.  Russell  Auction  of  Original  Western  Art,  March  21-22, 
headlines  a  weekend  of  art  shows  and  sales  in  Great  Falls. 
Above  is  “Casa  Alegre,”  a  watercolor  by  C.M.  Russell. 


“Mohammed’s  Journey:  Jerusalem’s  Dome  of  the  Rock” 

-  8  p.m.,  Carroll  College,  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  406-243-6022 

March  28 

Lecture:  Donald  Whitcomb,  “Archeology  in  the  Middle 
East”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  406-442-6400 
March  29-30 

Helena  Quilters  Guild  Show:  ‘Tiptoe  Through  the  Tulips" 

-  Civic  Center,  406-458-3329 
March  30 

Chili  Cook-Off/Cabaret  -  5-9  p.m..  Campus  Center,  Carroll 
College,  406-447-4300 
April  1 

Helena  Symphony:  “Youth  and  Family  Concert”  -  7  p.m.. 


Civic  Center,  406-442- 1 860 
April  5 

Kidworks!  Festival  of  the  Arts  -  10  a.m.-3  p.m.,  Holter 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  7th  Avenue  Gym,  406-442-6400 

Live!  At  the  Civic:  Jack  Daniel’s  Original  Silver  Comet 
Band  -  7:30  p.m..  Civic  Center,  406-227-6588 

Spring  Craft  Show  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Civic  Center, 
406-449-4790 
April  6 

Chamber  Music  Concert  -  7:30  p.m..  Covenant  United 
Methodist  Church,  406-442-1860 
April  9 

Speakers  Bureau  Panel  Discussion:  “Montana  and  the  Silk 
Road”  -  7  p.m.,  Carroll  College,  Montana  Committee 
for  the  Humanities,  406-243-2979 
April  12 

Glenn  Miller  Orchestra  -  7:30  p.m.,  Helena  Middle  School, 
406-227-6588 
April  18-19,  24-27 

“42nd  Street”  -  Grandstreet  Theatre,  406-447-1574 
April  24 

Leon  Redbone  -  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy  Center,  406-443-0287 

Hobson 

April  13 

Chuck  Pyle  -  4  p.m..  Hobson  School,  406-423-5531 

Kalispell 

March  11 

Cheryl  Wheeler  -  8  p.m.,  KM  Theatre,  Mountain  Aire 
Music,  406-257-1 197 
March  16 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale:  “The  Golden  Age  of 
Gloriana”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School  Auditorium, 
406-257-3241 
March  27 

John  Reischman  and  the  Jaybirds  -  8  p.m.,  KM  Theatre, 
Mountain  Aire  Music,  406-257-1197 
March  30 

Lecture:  Darrell  Robes  Kipp,  “New  Words  and  New 
Images  for  Native  Americans”  -  2:30  p.m..  Central 
School  Museum,  Northwest  Montana  Historical  Society, 
406-756-8381 
April  5 

Flathead  Valleyaires  -  Men’s  Barbershop  Quartet  - 
7:34  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School  Auditorium, 
406-844-0142 
April  10 

“Evening  of  Fine  Arts”  -  6  p.m.,  WestCoast  Hotel, 

Flathead  Booster  Club,  406-758-6228 
April  12 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale:  “An  American  Rhapsody 
with  Pianist  Philip  Aaberg”  -  7:30  p.m.,  Flathead  High 
School,  406-257-3241 
April  15 

Laurie  Lewis  with  Nina  Gerber  -  8  p.m.,  KM  Theatre, 
Mountain  Aire  Music,  406-257-1 197 
April  21 

Bobby  Bare  -  7  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School  Auditorium 
April  27 

Glacier  Children’s  Choir  and  the  Montanaires:  “Once 
Upon  a  Time”  -  3  p.m.,  Flathead  High  School, 
406-257-3241 

Lecture:  Jack  Gladstone,  “Understanding  the  Native 
American  Culture  -  in  Words  and  Music”  -  2:30  p.m.. 
Central  School  Museum,  Northwest  Montana  Historical 
Society,  406-756-8381 

Lewistown 

March  1 

Homebrew  Tasting  and  Auction  -  6:30-9  p.m.,  Lewistown 
Art  Center,  406-538-8278 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Philip  Aaberg  joins  the  Glacier  Orchestra 
and  Chorale  to  celebrate  the  G.O.C.’s 
20th  anniversary,  April  12,  in  Kalispell. 
The  award-winnning  pianist/composer 
will  be  the  soloist  for  Gershwin’s  Rhap¬ 
sody  in  Blue  and  will  also  present  a 
selection  of  his  own  compositions 
inspired  by  Montana  and  the  West. 
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Buddy 
DeFranco 
Celebrates 
80th  birthday 
at  jazz  test 

The  University  of 
Montana’s  fourth 
annual  Buddy 
DeFranco  Jazz 
Festival,  a  celebration 
of  jazz  performance 
and  education,  takes 
place  April  25-26,  with 
concerts  starting  at 
7:30  p.m.  each 
evening  in  the 
University  Theatre  on 
the  Missoula  campus. 

Buddy  DeFranco, 
winner  of  20 
Downbeat  Magazine 
Awards,  nine 
Metronome  Maga¬ 
zine  Awards,  and  16 
Playboy /KW-Stex 
Awards,  turns  80  this 
year.  For  several 
years,  DeFranco  has 
associated  his  good 
name,  professional 
standing,  and 
extraordinary 
performance  ability 
with  the  UM  jazz 
festival. 

In  appreciation  of 
his  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  UM  jazz  program, 
a  special  birthday 
celebration  has  been 
planned  for  Saturday, 
April  26,  with 
DeFranco  joining  old 
friends  and  fellow  jazz 
masters  Butch  Miles, 
drums;  Bill  Watrous, 
trombone;  Joe  Cohn, 
guitar;  and  Fabrice 
Zammarchi,  clarinet 
and  saxophone. 

The  2003  festival 
will  also  feature  guest 
artist  James  Moody, 
saxophone,  and 
clinicians  Bob 
Washut  from  the 
University  of  Northern 
Iowa,  and  Hal 
Sherman  from 
Bellevue  Community 
College,  as  well  as 
the  UM  Jazz  Band  I 
Ensemble. 

For  tickets,  call 
TIC-rr-E-Z  at 
888-666-8262;  for 
more  information  call 
406-243-5071  or  visit 
www.umt.edu/ 
defrancojazz. 


rts  Calendar,  March/April 


Libby 

March  8 

“Limericks  and  Leprechauns"  Irish  Fair  and  Music 
Festival  -  all  day.  Memorial  Center,  406-293-503 1 
March  20-23.  28-30 

“Octette  Bridge  Club”  -  Little  Theatre,  Kootenai  Heritage 
Council,  406-293-9643 
April  5 

Nordicfest  Coronation  Dance  -  7  p.m.-midnight. 

Memorial  Center,  406-293-3431  or  406-293-8436 
April  12 

Spring  Art  Rendezvous  -  10  a.m.-8  p.m.,  VFW  Hall, 
406-293-3507 
April  25-26 

Treasure  Tones  -  7  p.m..  Memorial  Center,  406-293-5024 

Livingston 

February  28-March  2,  March  7-8 

“Gypsy"  -  Firehouse  5  Playhouse,  406-222-1420 
February  28-March  2.  March  7-9.  14-15 

“The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank”  -  Blue  Slipper  Theatre. 
406-222-7720 
April  25-27 

“The  Pirates  of  Penzance”  -  Firehouse  5  Playhouse, 
406-222-1420 
April  26 

Friends  of  the  Fair  Dinner  -  6:30  p.m..  Depot  Center, 
406-222-0730 

Loma 

April  6 

Loma  Arts  and  Crafts  Flea  Market  -  9  a.m.-5  p.m.. 
Memorial  Hall,  406-739-4231  or  406-739-4207 

Miles  City 

March  31 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Judy  Blunt  -  7  p.m.,  Custer 
County  Art  Center,  406-248-1685,  ext.  234 

Missoula 

March  1 

IWFF  Wildlife  and  Western  Art  Auction  -  6  p.m.,  the 
former  Marianne's  at  the  Wilma,  406-728-9380 
Montana  Campus  Compact’s  Icebreaker:  “A  Celebration 
of  Service”  -  7  p.m.,  St.  Pat’s  Conference  Center. 
406-243-5177,  ext.  4 

Western  Montana  Wine  Festival  -  7  p.m..  Doubletree  Inn, 
Camp  Mak-A-Dream,  406-549-5987 
March  2 

Montana  Logging  and  Ballet  Co.  -  7  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  406-549-4755 
March  6 

Visiting  Artist  Lectures:  Mary  Farrell  and  Kevin  Haas  - 

7  p.m.,  UM  Social  Science  Building  Room  356, 
406-243-2813 

March  7.  April  4 

First  Friday  Artwalk  -  5-8  p.m.,  Downtown, 
406-728-0447 
March  7 

Signing:  Swain  Wolfe,  The  Parrot  Trainer  -  5-7  p.m.. 

Fact  and  Fiction,  406-721-2881 
UM  English  Department  Reading:  Wendy  Brenner  - 

8  p.m.,  Del  Brown  Room  of  UM  Turner  Hall, 
406-243-2029 

March  8 

Mo  Trans:  “Math  Moves”  -  1  p.m.,  UM  Montana  Theatre, 
406-243-5615 
March  9 

Mendelssohn  Club  Spring  Concert  -  7:30  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  406-728-4294 
March  11-15.  18-22 

“Rumors”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM  Masquer  Theatre. 
406-243-4488 
March  13 

Cheryl  Wheeler  -  8  p.m..  Crystal  Theatre,  Missoula 
Folklore  Society,  406-829-8219 
March  13-16,  19-23 

“I  Hate  Hamlet”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-728-1911 
March  14 

Rocky  Mountain  Ballet  Theatre:  BONd:  Beauty,  Danger 


The  fourth  annual  Buddy  DeFranco 
Jazz  Festival  takes  place  April  25-26  in 
Missoula,  with  evening  concerts  at  the 
University  Theatre.  A  special  80th 
birthday  celebration  for  DeFranco  is 
set  for  Saturday. 


and  Fashions  from 
the  Bon  -  7  p.m.. 

The  Elks  Lodge, 

406-549-5155 
March  15-16 

Missoula  Symphony 
Orchestra  and 
Chorale  - 
March  15, 

7:30  p.m.; 

March  16, 

3  p.m..  University 
Theatre, 

406-721-3194 

March  16 

“The  Romeo  and 
Juliet  Ballet”  - 

4  p.m.  and  8  p.m., 

UM  Montana 
Theatre, 

406-243-4719 

March  21 

The  Way  backs  - 
8  p.m..  Elks 
Lodge,  Missoula 
Folklore  Society, 

406-829-8219 
March  25 

“Lord  of  the  Dance” 

-  8  p.m.,  Adams 
Center, 

406-243-6880 
March  29-April  6 

Montana  Public  Radio  Week  -  on  the  air,  800-325-1565 
March  29-30 

“The  Frog  Prince”  -  MCT  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
406-728-1911 
March  31 

Sector  9-8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre,  888-MONTANA 
April  4 

Reading:  Kim  Barnes,  Finding  Caruso  -  7  p.m..  Fact  and 
Fiction,  406-721-2881 
April  5 

“Odyssey  of  the  Stars”  -  7:30  p.m.,  University  Theatre, 
406-243-4970 
April  8-12.  15-19 

‘The  Best  Little  Whorehouse  in  Texas”  -  7:30  p.m.,  UM 
Montana  Theatre,  406-243-4488 
April  10-12 

Conference:  “Montana  and  the  Silk  Road”  -  April  10, 

7  p.m.;  April  1 1,  all  day;  April  12,  10  a.m.,  various 
venues,  406-243-2979 

April  10 

Faculty  and  Guest  Artist  Series:  Juliet  Preston,  piano  - 
7:30  p.m.,  UM  Music  Recital  Hall,  406-243-6880 
April  11 

Glenn  Miller  Orchestra  -  8  p.m.,  Wilma  Theatre, 
406-728-2400,  ext.  7599 

UM  English  Department  Reading:  George  Saunders  - 

8  p.m.,  Del  Brown  Room  of  UM  Turner  Hall, 
406-243-2029 

April  12-13 

Missoula  Symphony:  Peter  Zazofsky  -  University  Theatre, 
406-721-3194 
April  13 

International  Culture  and  Food  Festival  -  12-5  p.m., 
University  Center,  406-243-2226 

Laurie  Lewis  with  Nina  Gerber  -  Crystal  Theatre, 

Missoula  Folklore  Society,  406-829-8219 
April  19 

Bobby  Bare  -  7:30  p.m..  University  Theatre,  406-243-2853 
April  19-26 

International  Wildlife  Film  Festival  -  The  Roxy  and 
Wilma  theatres,  406-728-9320 
April  25-26 

Buddy  DeFranco  Jazz  Festival  -  7:30  p.m..  University 
Theatre,  406-243-6880 
April  25 

Reading:  Lousie  Wagenknecht,  White  Poplar,  Black 
Locust  -  7  p.m.,  Fact  and  Fiction,  406-721-2881 

UM  English  Department  Reading:  Mark  Strand  -  8  p.m., 
Del  Brown  Room  of  UM  Turner  Hall,  406-243-2029 
April  29-30 

Director’s  Festival:  “The  Laramie  Project”  -  7:30  p.m., 

UM  Masquer  Theatre,  406-243-448 1 
April  29 

Janis  Ian  -  8  p.m..  University  Theatre,  406-243-4719 

Poison 

April  25-27 

“The  King  and  I”  -  High  School  Auditorium,  Port  Poison 
Players,  406-883-9212 

Red  Lodge 

March  1 

Prickly  Pair  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1 197 
March  8 

George  Kahumoku,  Jr.  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam, 

406-446-1197 
March  9 

Barbara  Fairchild  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1 197 
March  15 

“Elvis"  -  8  p.m.,  Round  Bam,  406-446-1 197 
March  29 

“Groucho:  A  Life  in  Review”  -  8  p.m.,  Round  Bam, 
406-446-1197 
March  30 

Writer’s  Voice  Reading:  Judy  Blunt  -  3  p.m..  Red  Lodge 
Library,  406-248-1685,  ext.  234 
April  5 

Rockin'  M  Wranglers  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam, 

406-446-1197 
April  12 

Rob  Quist  and  Jack  Gladstone  -  8  p.m.,  Round  Bam, 
406-446-1197 


April  19 

Star  Spangled  Band  -  8  p.m.,  Round  Bam, 

406-446-1 197 
April  26 

Kane’s  River  -  8  p.m..  Round  Bam,  406-446-1 197 

Ronan 

March  8 

Arts  and  Crafts  Flea  Market  -  9  a.m.-4:30  p.m.. 
Community  Center,  Ronan  Women’s  Club, 
406-676-5079 
March  25 

Rob  Quist  and  Jack  Gladstone:  “Odyssey  West”  - 
7:30  p.m..  Community  Center,  406-676-0288  or 
800-823-2447 

Stevensville 

March  7 

First  Friday  -  6-9  p.m..  Downtown,  406-777-3773 

Taste  of  Chocolate,  Stevensville  Library  Fundraiser  - 
4-9  p.m.,  North  Valley  Public  Library  Community 
Room,  406-777-5061 
March  7-8.  14-15,  21-22,  28-29 

‘The  Famdale  Avenue  Housing  Estate 
Townswomen’s  Guild  Dramatic  Society  Murder 
Mystery”  -  8  p.m.,  Chantilly  Theater,  406-777-2722 

Thompson  Falls 

April  25-27 

Flat  Iron  Quilt  Show  -  High  School  Gym, 
406-827-3666 

Three  Forks 

March  11 

Speakers  Bureau  Lecture:  Dave  Walter,  “Jerks  in 
Montana  History,  Speaking  Ill  of  the  Dead”  - 
6:30  p.m.,  Three  Forks  School,  Montana  Committee 
for  the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 

Townsend 

March  7 

Speakers  Bureau  Lecture:  Ritchie  Doyle  and  David 
Jolles,  “Manifest  Scrutiny:  Re-Interpreting  the 
Corps  of  Discovery”  -  2  p.m.,  Broadwater  School 
and  Community  Library,  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities,  406-243-6022 

Troy 

February  27 

Lecture:  Ritchie  Doyle  and  David  Jolles,  “Manifest 
Scrutiny:  Re-Interpreting  the  Corps  of  Discovery”  - 
7  p.m..  Public  Library,  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  406-243-6022 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

March  1 1 

“The  Clark  and  Lewis  Show”  -  7  p.m..  Elementary 
School,  Meagher  Co.  Arts  Council,  406-547-2150 
March  25 

Chinook  Winds  -  7  p.m..  Culture  and  Media  Arts 
Center,  406-547-3320 

Whitefish 

March  14-16.  21-23 

“Six  Women  With  Brain  Death”  -  O’Shaughnessy 
Center,  Whitefish  Theatre  Co.,  406-862-5371 
March  15 

Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale:  “The  Golden  Age  of 
Gloriana”  -  7:30  p.m..  Central  School, 

406-257-3241 
March  21 

Winter  Classic  Dinner  and  Art  Auction  -  7  p.m.. 
Grouse  Mountain  Lodge,  For  the  Children,  Inc., 
406-862-8146 
April  4 

Fiddlers  4  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
406-862-5371 
April  11-12 

“The  Complete  Works  of  William  Shakespeare 
(abridged)”  -  8  p.m..  O’Shaughnessy  Center, 
Whitefish  Theatre  Co.,  406-862-5371 
April  25-26 

"Middle-Aged  White  Guys”  -  8  p.m.,  O’Shaughnessy 
Center.  Whitefish  Theatre  Co.,  406-862-5371 


Award-winning  artist  Dana  Boussard  (left)  and  internationally  acclaimed 
jazz  singer  Dee  Daniels  highlight  the  2003  “Odyssey  of  the  Stars  -  A 
Celebration  of  Artistic  Journeys,”  7:30  p.m.  Saturday,  April  5,  at  the 
University  Theatre  in  Missoula.  The  annual  showcase  event  is  a  benefit 
for  The  University  of  Montana  School  of  Fine  Arts  Scholarship  Fund. 
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Anaconda 

Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center:  Grade 
School  Art  Exhibit,  March  1-19;  Auction  Preview, 
March  20-April  3;  Junior  High  and  High  School  Art 
Exhibit,  April  7-30;  406-563-2220 

Bigfork 

Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center:  Art  Exchange, 

April  1-26;  406-837-6927 

Billings 

Eleven  11:  Liza  Dada  and  Cory  Wagner,  through 
March;  406-238-0011 

Nicholas  Fine  Art:  Women  Artists  of  Nicholas  Fine 
Art,  through  March;  406-256-8607 
Northcutt-Steele  Gallery:  “Crow  and  Gros  Ventre 
Indian  Ledger  Art,”  through  March  19;  Student 
Independent  Show,  April  2-25;  406-657-2324 
The  Rocky  Gallery  at  Rocky  Mountain  College:  Jane 
Waggoner  Deschner:  “there-and-then,”  through 
March  7;  406-248-7494 

Western  Heritage  Center:  “Ghost  Towns  of  Montana: 
Photography  of  Denes  Istvanffy,”  through  April  4; 
"In  the  Spirit  of  Teaching:  The  First  Seventy-five 
Years  of  Montana  State  University-Billings,” 
through  May  20;  “Our  Place  in  the  West,”  ongoing; 
406-256-6809 

Yellowstone  Art  Museum:  “In  Response  to  Place: 
Photographs  from  the  Nature  Conservancy's  Last 
Great  Places,”  and  “Hydrolibros,  Chapter  Two:  A 
Sculptor’s  Research  into  the  Phenomenon  of  Water: 
Basia  Irland,”  and  “A  Memorial  Tribute  to  Three 
Montana  Artists:  Bill  Stockton,  Peter  Voulkos,  and 
David  Shaner,”  March  14-June  29;  “A  Western  Icon: 
The  Ait  and  Stories  of  Will  James,”  through  July  30; 
406-256-6804 

Bozeman 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  Willem  Volkersz,  Neon 
Sculpture  and  Drawings,  March  7-April  23, 
reception  7-9  p.m.  March  2 1 ;  406-586-3970 
MSU  Exit  Gallery:  Katie  Shennan,  March  3-8;  Patrick 
Frankman,  March  17-29;  Andrew  Berends,  March 
3 1  -April  1 2;  Art  in  Fusion,  April  1 4-26; 
406-994-1828 

MSU  Helen  E.  Copeland  Gallery  :  Selections  from  the 
Permanent  Collection,  March  10-April  15,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  March  10;  Annual  BFA  Exhibition,  April 
21 -May  9,  reception  5-7  p.m.  May  9;  406-994-2562 
Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “Native  and  Natural:  The 
American  West  of  Karl  Bodmer  and  George  Catlin,” 
through  April  13;  “Dancing  on  the  Wind:  Kites  of 
Taiwan,”  through  May  4;  “Hidden  Treasures  from 
the  Collections,"  ongoing;  406-994-2652 
The  Emerson  Center  for  the  Arts  and  Culture: 
Randall  Roberts:  “The  Magic  of  Bohemia:  Prague 
and  the  Czech  Republic,”  through  March  28;  MSU 
Art  Student  Exhibit,  March  4-May  2;  “Jim  Poor, 
Paintings  and  Drawings,”  April  through  June, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  April  1 1 ;  406-586-3970 

Butte 

Arts  Chateau:  Spring  Youth  Art  Exhibit,  March  28- 
May  10;  406-723-7600 

Frame  Galerie:  Paul  Guillemette,  month  of  March; 

Steve  Wellman,  month  of  April;  406-728-3209 
Mainstope  Gallery:  “Uncommon  View,”  month  of 
March;  Mary  Penberthy,  and  Eva  Mastandrea  and 
Sallie  Schendel,  month  of  April;  406-723-9195 

Cascade 

Wedsworth  Memorial  Library:  “Bam  Again!: 
Celebrating  an  American  Icon,”  through  March  23; 
406-468-2848 

Chester 

Liberty  Village  Arts  Center:  “Open  Country: 
Landscapes  by  Dale  Livezey,”  month  of  March; 
Jacklyn  Breault  and  Dan  Speiss,  month  of  April; 
406-759-5652 

Dillon 

UM-Westem  Art  Gallery:  Faculty  Exhibit,  through 
March  20;  “Image  and  Idea,”  student  works,  March 
31 -April  14;  Juried  Student  Exhibit,  April  21-25, 
reception  9-10  p.m.  April  24;  406-683-7232 

Great  Falls 

C.M.  Russell  Museum:  C.M.  Russell  Auction  of 
Western  Art  Exhibition,  March  6-21,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  March  6;  “All  that  Is  Glorious  Around  Us: 


Paintings  from  the  Hudson  River  School,”  April  1 1- 
June  15;  406-727-8787 

Gallery  Sixteen:  “A  Salute  to  Consignors,”  March  1- 
April  15;406453-6103 

High  Plains  Heritage  Center:  “Horses,  Hitches,  and 
Hay  Bales:  Working  Bams,”  through  June,  reception 
7:30  p.m.  March  19;  406452-3462 

Lewis  &  Clark  Interpretive  Center:  Time  Not 
Wasted  -  Winters  with  the  Corps,”  through  June  15; 
406-727-8733 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art:  “West  by 
Northwest,”  through  April  15,  reception  4  p.m. 
March  19;  David  Dragonfly,  “Works  on  Paper,” 
through  March  28;  “Randall  Roberts:  The  Art  of 
Perception”  through  March  3 1 ;  “Kuna  Molas: 

Textile  Art  of  Panama’s  Kuna  Indians”  through 
April  15;  Works  by  Students  at  Great  Falls 
Montessori  School,  through  March  28;  Public 
Schools  Art  Exhibition,  April  1-May  7,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  April  10;  406-727-8255 

UGF  Fine  Arts  Gallery:  Sharon  Hencley:  Senior 
Thesis  Exhibit,  March  10-28,  reception 
4:30-6:30  p.m.  March  14;  Dannette  Fadness:  Senior 
Thesis  Exhibit.  April  7-May  5,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
April  25;  406-761-8210 

Hamilton 

Ravalli  County  Museum:  "A  Split  Second  in  Time: 
The  Photography  of  Dr.  Hank  Winters,”  through 
April;  “The  Discovery  Room,”  ongoing; 
406-363-3338 

Hardin 

Big  Horn  County  Historical  Museum:  “Bam  Again: 
Celebrating  an  American  Icon,”  March  30-May  3; 
406-665-1671 

Jailhouse  Gallery:  “A  Touch  of  Class”*Student  Art 
Show,  March  and  April;  406-665-3239 

Helena 

Holter  Museum  of  Art:  Ellen  Omitz,  "Resurrections,” 
through  March  9;  “Wheel  of  Life:  Tibetan  Sand 
Mandala,”  through  March  30;  “Contemporary  Art  of 
Ireland,”  March  14-April  20;  “Wit  and  Wine:  A 
New  Look  at  Ancient  Iranian  Ceramics,”  through 
April  27;  Nancy  MacDonald,  “Apron  Strings,” 
through  April  20;  Youth  Electrum,  April  25-May  25, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  April  25;  “Creative  Spirits,”  April 
1-10,  reception  7-9  p.m.  April  4;  “Lela  Autio:  A 
Survey  Retrospective,”  April  19-June  6; 
406442-6400 

Montana  Historical  Society:  Treaures  of  the  Treasure 
State,”  grand  opening  7:30  p.m.  April  10;  “Docu¬ 
menting  the  Corps  of  Discovery,”  “An  Honest  Try,” 
“Pay  Dirt  Pictured,”  “Montana  Homeland  Exhibit” 
and  a  collection  of  art  by  Charlie  Russell,  ongoing; 
406444-2694 

Turman  Gallery:  Doug  Turman,  March  26-May  3, 
reception  6-8:30  p.m.  March  28;  406443-0340 

Warehouse  Gallery,  Archie  Bray  Foundation: 
Fellowship  Show:  Sandra  Trujillo,  and  Jason 
Walker.  April  25-May  1,  reception  6-8  p.m. 

April  25;  406443-3502 

Kalispell 

Central  School  Museum:  "Flathead  Fish  Stories:  100 
Years  of  Bull,”  “Show  and  Tell,”  “This  Precious 
Reserve:  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  in  Northwest 
Montana,”  and  the  Frank  Bird  Linderman  collection, 
ongoing;  406-756-8381 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art:  “Etched,  Fused,  Cast  - 
Montana  Glass  Artists”  and  “Bamako  to 
Tombouctou,”  through  March  6;  Peter  Koch,  “Hard 
Words,”  March  6- April  26,  Linda  Christensen,  “A 
Face  in  a  Crowd,"  March  6-April  14  and“New 
Artists  I,”  March  6-March  24,  reception  for  all  three 
shows  5:30-7:30  p.m.  March  6;  “New  Artists  ft,” 
March  24-April  19;  Ken  Holder,  “Sketchbook 
Watercolors  from  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
Project,”  March  20-May  25,  reception 
5:30-7:30  p.m.  March  20;  406-755-5268 

Lewistown 

Lewistown  Art  Center:  Lewistown  Schools  Show, 
March  4-29;  Jacqueline  Mercenier,  April  1-26; 
406-538-8278 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  Center:  24th  Annual  Juried 
Exhibit,  through  March  16;  “Carnival  Dancers 
Times  Two”  and  “Pairs,”  March  20-May  4, 
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Jane  Waggoner  Deschner’s  “found” 
photos  are  on  display  at  The  Rocky 
Gallery  in  Billings  through  March  7. 


reception  14  p.m.  March  23;  406-232-0635 

Missoula 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula:  "American 

Serigraphy  from  the  Jundf  ”  through  April  5, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  March  7;  “R.B.  Kitaj 
Serigraph:  Mahler  Becomes  Politics,  Biesbol, 
1964-67,”  through  April  26,  reception 
6-8  p.m.  March  7;  “Kelsey  Femkopf:  Horse 
Pop,”  through  March  29,  reception  6-8  p.m. 
March  28;  “Punk  Rock  Prom:  Screened  Punk 
and  Rock  Posters,”  through  March  29;  Ellen 
Omitz,  "Resurrections,”  April  4-May  24, 
reception  6-8  p.m.  April  4;  406-728-0447 

Clay  Studio:  Daniel  Evans,  “purge  -  recent 
woodfired  work,”  through  March,  reception 
6-9  p.m.  March  7;  406-543-0509 

Farm  Art  Space:  “A  time  not  here,  drawings  by 
Roger  Walker,"  through  March  12; 
406-721-0227 

Montana  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture:  “The 
Changing  Face  of  the  Unknown,”  through 
March  22;  “Dana  Boussard,  A  Celebration,” 
April  1-May  10,  reception  5-7  p.m.  April  1; 
“Geishas  and  Good  Wives:  Ideal  Women  in 
19th  Century,"  through  May  10; 
406-243-2019 

Roxy  Theatre:  Denise  Hunter,  “Original 
Wildlife  Photography  with  a  Twist,” 

March  7-31,  reception  5:30-7:30  p.m. 

March  7;  406-728-9380 

UC  Gallery:  Christopher  Meyer,  “Impulse," 
through  March  21,  reception  5-7  p.m. 

March  7;  Nickolaus  Meisel,  "Common 
Place,”  March  24-April  18,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
April  4;  “Scoop  Collection  of  Ancient  Amer¬ 
ican  Art,”  April  21-May  16;  406-2434991 

UM  Gallery  of  Visual  Arts:  Annual  Juried 
Student  Art  Exhibition,  March  7-20,  reception 
5-7  p.m.  March  7;  BFA  Senior  Thesis 
Exhibition  I,  April  3-1 1,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
April  4;  BFA  Senior  Thesis  Exhibition  n, 
April  17-25,  reception  5-7  p.m.  April  18; 
406-243-2813 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  “Our  Community  Record,” 
and  the  Sandpiper  Gallery  Scholarship 
winners  exhibits,  through  March  15;  Lila 
Faylor,  Kristie  Nerby,  Dave  Samuelson, 
Louise  Lamontagne,  Nathan  Boot  and  Kristel 
Lacey,  March  21-April  19,  reception  5-7  p.m. 
March  21 ;  Gloria  Violette,  Cathy  Warrick  and 
Mark  Gutow,  April  25-May  15,  reception  5-7 
p.m.  April  25;  406-883-5956 

Red  Lodge 

Depot  Gallery:  Photographer  Michael  Katz, 
month  of  March,  reception  4-6  p.m.  March  8; 
Carbon  County  Student  Show,  month  of 
April,  reception  4-6  p.m.  April  5; 
406446-1370 

Sidney 

MonDak  Heritage  Center:  1 8th  Annual  Youth 
Art  Show,  through  April  19;  2003  Yard  Art 
Exhibit,  through  May  3 1 ;  The  Needlework 
Show  and  Custer  County  Juried  Traveling 
Exhibition,  April  23-May  3 1 ;  406433-3500 

Whitefish 

Stumptown  Art  Studio:  “Fantastic  Fountains,” 
April  25-May  25,  reception  7-9  p.m.  April  25; 
406-862-5929 
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Odyssey 
brings 
renowned 
alumni 
to  Missoula 

Internationally 
acclaimed  jazz 
singer  Dee  Daniels 
and  award-winning 
artist  Dana 
Boussard  highlight 
the  2003  “Odyssey 
of  the  Stars  -  A 
Celebration  of 
Artistic  Journeys,” 
7:30  p.m.  Satur¬ 
day,  April  5,  at  the 
University  Theatre 
in  Missoula. 

The  annual 
showcase  event,  a 
benefit  for  The 
University  of 
Montana  School  of 
Fine  Arts  Scholar¬ 
ship  Fund,  features 
fine  arts  alumni 
who  have  gone  on 
to  stellar  careers  in 
the  arts,  in  concert 
with  current 
students  who 
dream  of  just  such 
careers. 

Although  an  art 
major,  Daniels  has 
achieved  world 
renown  as  a  jazz 
singer.  The  artist 
has  given  com¬ 
mand  perfor¬ 
mances  for  royalty, 
and  performed  in 
concert  with  such 
jazz  notables  as 
Lionel  Hampton, 
Johnny  Griffin,  and 
Herb  Ellis. 

Dana 

Boussard,  a  native 
Montanan  and 
nationally  known 
visual  artist, 
received  her 
bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees 
in  art  from  The 
University  of 
Montana.  Her  work 
has  been  exhibited 
throughout  the 
United  States  and 
in  England,  China, 
Japan  and  Mexico. 

For  sponsor¬ 
ship  or  ticket 
information  call 
406-2434970. 
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Check  out 
these  arts 
oriented 
websites 

Arts  and 
Advocacy: 

www.  international 
culturalcompass.org 
provides  informa¬ 
tion  on  interna¬ 
tional  policies, 
legislation, 
funding,  research, 
and  develop¬ 
ments  as  they 
affect  the  cultural 
sector. 

Arts  Educa¬ 
tion:  The 
Continental 
Harmony  website, 
www.pbs.org/ 
harmony,  profiles 
58  projects  across 
the  U.S.,  with 
teachers  guides, 
audio  clips  of  and 
composers  talking 
about  their  work, 
and  a  Sound 
Lounge-where 
visitors  can  play 
around  with  a 
composition's 
melody,  rhythm, 
and  arrangement. 

Arts  Online: 
The  Register  of 
Creative  Commu¬ 
nities  is  an  online 
information 
source  aimed  at 
disseminating 
examples  of  and 
promoting  cross¬ 
sector  links 
among  arts  and 
culture,  health, 
business, 
environment, 
regeneration,  and 
community 
development. 

Visit  www. creative 
communities.org.uk, 
select  the 
Creative  Links 
icon,  and  then 
click  on 
Register. 


MAGDA 

Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 


MAGDA  Member  News 


Art  Mobile  of  Montana 

This  traveling  program  comes  right  to  your 
door  with  a  van  full  of  an  original  exhibit  of 
quality  art  works  by  Montana  artists.  Schools 
and  groups  that  schedule  this  service  receive 
an  interactive  presentation  of  the  art,  followed 
by  art  lessons.  Several  fine  art  lessons  are 
available,  taught  by  a  professional  art  educator 
with  focus  on  art  fundamentals  and  individual 
expression.  The  Art  Mobile  is  available  during 
school  hours,  after  school  and  evenings. 
Lessons  are  aligned  with  the  Montana  Perfor¬ 
mance  Standards  for  the  Arts.  Continuing 
education  for  teachers  is  available  while  the 
Art  Mobile  is  on  site. 

The  Art  Mobile,  a  non-profit  organization, 
is  supported  in  part  by  a  grant  from  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  and  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

“Why  is  art  important  to  have?”  is  one  of 
the  questions  encouraging  discussion  during 
presentations.  Participants  are  challenged  to 
explore  artists'  meanings  and  relate  under¬ 
standings  of  their  personal  meaning  of  the 
artwork.  Ronald  McDonald  House  Charities 
has  funded  Art  Mobile  art  carrying  cases  and 
portable  exhibition  walls,  new  this  year,  which 
display  the  exhibit  of  paintings,  prints,  and 
sculpture  by  Montana  artists,  including  Native 
Americans.  For  scheduling  a  visit  or  a  continu¬ 
ing  education  workshop  in  art  for  teachers, 
contact  Director  Sara  Colburn,  406-683-2999; 
e-mail:  scolbum@bmt.net 

Carbon  County  Arts  Guild 
and  Depot  Gallery 

The  Carbon  County  Arts  Guild  was 
founded  in  1973  by  a  group  of  ardent  citizens 
desiring  a  higher  quality  of  life  through  the 
arts.  The  year  1983  marked  a  significant 
milestone  for  the  guild  through  the  donation  of 
the  old  Red  Lodge  train  depot  from  the 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad.  With  this 
permanent  residence,  and  through  the  hard 
work  and  dedication  of  many  artists  and  art 
patrons,  the  non-profit  organization  has  grown 
into  a  cultural  resource  center  for  the  region. 
The  Depot  Gallery  hosts  monthly  exhibits  and 
offers  area  visual  artists  the  ability  to  display 
and  sell  their  work,  thereby  forming  a  positive 
base  for  economic  opportunity.  Education 
activities  include  classes  for  all  ages  in 
conjunction  with  monthly  exhibits,  and 
professional  development  classes  in  the  visual, 
literary  and  performing  arts  fields.  The  Carbon 
County  Arts  Guild  and  Depot  Gallery  is 
responsible  for  bringing  the  following  annual 
activities  and  events  to  the  community:  the 
Missoula  Children’s  Theater,  Shakespeare  in 
the  Parks,  Greater  Yellowstone  National  Juried 
Exhibit,  the  Carbon  County  Student  Show,  the 
Labor  Day  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  and  the 
Stillwater  Society  Exhibit. 


The  civic-minded  organization  strives  to 
meet  its  mission  to  support,  inspire,  and  encour¬ 
age  all  artists.  Reaching  out.  the  Carbon  County 
Arts  Guild  and  Depot  Gallery  provides  educa¬ 
tion  and  exposure  to  the  visual,  performing  and 
literary  arts  for  the  benefit  of  the  broadest 
possible  audience. 

Holter  Museum  of  Art 

The  Holter  Museum  of  Art  serves  Montana 
and  neighboring  states  with  a  quality  visual  arts 
exhibition  program  that  includes  all  media, 
brings  national  and  international  exhibitions  into 
the  region,  provides  a  much-needed  venue  for 
local  and  regional  artists,  and  collects,  pre¬ 
serves,  and  interprets  significant  contemporary 
Northwest  art.  Seeking  to  nurture  the  creative 
spirit  and  to  make  the  arts  accessible  to  all,  the 
Holter  is  committed  to  promoting  participation 
by  diverse  audiences  through  outreach  and 
innovative  educational  programs.  Located  in  an 
1885  stone  building  in  downtown  Helena,  the 
Holter’ s  Board  and  staff  proudly  unveiled  a 
6,500  square  foot  addition  in  February  of  2001 
which  includes  an  Education  Center  with  two 
studio  classrooms,  a  library  resource  center,  and 
!  two  new  galleries. 

Lewistown  Art  Center 

During  the  month  of  February,  the 
Lewistown  Art  Center’s  galleries  featured  metal 
art  by  several  local  craftsmen.  Bob  Fabian,  the 
creator  of  many  metal  sculptures  around  town, 

'  has  made  a  new  buffalo  using  many  kinds  of 
j  found  metal  objects.  Full-sized,  three-dimen¬ 
sional  Lewis  and  Clark  figures  by  Mike  Woods 
|  will  join  the  buffalo.  Woods  Metal  Art  from 
j  Hobson,  Marvin  DeBuff,  and  Jim  Marsh  of  Lost 
j  Shoe  Forge,  just  north  of  Lewistown,  will  all  be 
|  showing  examples  of  metal  outdoor  ranch  signs, 

J  and  many  of  the  creative  smaller  items  that  they 
have  made  and  designed.  They  all  use  a  variety 
J  of  tools  and  techniques,  including  plasma 
|  torches,  welding  and  the  use  of  an  actual  forge. 

This  is  a  great  show,  by  exceptional  central 
j  Montana  craftsmen. 

NDAGA 

The  North  Dakota  Art  Gallery  Association  is 
a  non-profit  organization  established  in  1975  to 
advance  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
arts  in  North  Dakota.  They  provide  professional 
training  opportunities  and  coordinate  common 
information  and  services  for  gallery  personnel 
and  association  members.  NDAGA  also 
organizes  a  support  network,  connecting  urban 
and  rural  art  communities  by  organizing  and 
coordinating  common  services  to  organizations 
engaged  in  cultural  activities,  as  well  as  through 
sponsorship  of  cultural  performances  and  fine 
art  exhibitions,  recognizing  and  honoring  the 
many  outstanding  contemporary,  folk  and 
traditional  visual  artists. 


Ken  Holder’s  watercolor  of  Pompey’s  Pillar,  from  the  Sketchbook  Watercolors  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  Project,  is  on  display  at  the  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art  in  Kalispell. 


Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 
(MAGDA) 

2112  First  Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401 
Contact  Person: 

Patty  Bergquist  Executive  Director 
Phone:  (406)  761-1797  •  Fax:  (406)  761-1797 
E-Mail:  montanaart@hotmail.com 
Website:  www.mt-magda.org 
President 

Cathryn  Mallory,  Gallery  Director 
Gallery  of  Visual  Arts 

Art  Department,  The  University  of  Montana 
Missoula,  MT  59812 
(406)  243-2813 

Vice-President 

Nancy  Hedrick,  Director 
Lewistown  Art  Center 

801  West  Broadway,  Lewistown,  MT  59457 
(406)  538-8278 

Secretary 

Carol  Jette,  Tri-Director 
Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center 
401  E.  Commercial,  Anaconda,  MT  5971 1 
(406)  563-2422 

Treasurer 

Ellen  Ornitz,  Director  of  Visual  Arts 
The  Emerson  at  Beall  Park  Art  Center 
409  North  Bozeman  Avenue,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-3970 

Member  at  Larue 

Laura  Gittings-Carlson,  Assistant  Curator  of 
Education  &  Volunteer  Coordinator 
Holter  Museum  of  Art 
12  East  Lawrence,  Helena,  MT  59601 
(406)  442-6400 

Past  President 

Mark  Browning,  Director 
Custer  County  Art  Center 
P.O.  Box  1284,  Miles  City,  MT  59301 
(406)  232-0635 


MAGDA- 

Sponsored 

Exhibitions 

Touring  March-April  2003 

CARNIVAL  DANCERS  TIMES  TWO 

Sponsored  by  NDAGA 
Minot,  ND 

Custer  County  Art  Center,  Miles  City 
March  15-May  15 

HARD  WORDS  BY  PETER  KOCH 

Sponsored  by  Art  Museum  of  Missoula 
Missoula,  MT 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  Kalispell 
March  1-May  1 

KUNA  MOLAS:  TEXTILE  ART  OF 
PANAMA’S  KUNA  INDIANS 

Sponsored  by  Yellowstone  Art  Museum 
Billings,  MT 

Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art, 
Great  Falls 
February  15-April  15 

LANDSCAPES  OF  DALE  LIVEZY 

Sponsored  by  Holter  Museum  of  Art 
Helena,  MT 

Liberty  Village  Art  Center  &  Gallery, 
Chester 
March  1 -April  1 

R.B.  KITAJ  SERIGRAPH: 
MAHLER  BECOMES  POLITICS, 
BEISBOL,  1964-67 

Sponsored  by  Yellowstone  Art  Museum 
Billings,  MT 

Art  Museum  of  Missoula,  Missoula 
February  26-April  26 

SKETCHBOOK  WATERCOLORS 
FROM  THE  LEWIS  &  CLARK 
TRAIL  PROJECT 
Kenneth  A.  Holder 

Sponsored  by  Holter  Museum  of  Art 
Helena,  MT 

Hockaday  Museum  of  Art,  Kalispell 
March  1-June  1 
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New  ordinance  supports  public  art 


"Public  art  could  be 
considered  a  museum  without 
walls,  hours,  or  fees  and  it  is 
accessible  every  day." 

-  Lee  Morrison 


The  Missoula  City  Council  recently  passed 
a  Public  Art  Ordinance  providing  that  one 
percent  of  future  building  construction  funds 
will  be  set  aside  for  works  of  art.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Mayor  Mike  Kadas  and  the 
current  Public  Art  Committee,  the  ordinance 
submitted  to  the  council  was  modeled  on  the 
successful  Montana  State  Percent  for  Art 
Program  and  on  city  ordinances  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  country,  including  Portland, 
Seattle  and  Los  Angeles. 

Ordinance  No.  3221  passed  Dec.  23,  2002 
and  marks  the  first  such  program  for  a  Mon¬ 
tana  city.  At  a  public  hearing  in  support  of  the 
ordinance,  city  residents  and  committee 
members  testified  to  the  enjoyment  and 
inspiration  provided  by  public  art  and  the 
importance  of  a  public  art  resolution  for  the 
city. 

Arlee  artist  Dana  Boussard  described  her 
own  experience  as  an  artist  with  public  art 
programs.  “Missoula  has  box  stores,  strip 
malls,  traffic  jams  and  high-priced  real  estate. 
The  ‘real’  Missoula  has  a  farmers’  market, 
Out-to-Lunch  concerts,  poetry  readings  and  an 
eclectic  personal  collection  of  public  art 
reflecting  its  true  individuality. 

“Everybody  lives  somewhere,  but  not  all 
places  have  an  aura  of  spirituality  that  is  called 
a  sense  of  place.  Missoula  does.  In  numerous 
publications  it  has  emerged  as  a  antidote  to 
prefab  mediocrity  and  senseless  capitalism. 
And  it  is  our  artistic  culture,  and  our  insistence 
on  individuality  that  sets  us  apart  and  defines 
Missoula  as  a  premier  place  to  live.” 

Martin  Burke,  a  University  of  Montana  law 
professor  and  co-president  of  the  Art  Museum 
of  Missoula  board,  noted  the  pleasure  he 
received  from  seeing  Rudy  Autio’s  work  every 
time  he  passed  the  Madison  Street  Fire  Station 
Headquarters  in  the  course  of  his  daily  routine. 
He  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  provid¬ 
ing  funding  for  future  works  of  art  for  the  city 
by  prominent  resident  artists. 


Missoula’s  newest  piece  of  public  art  is 
“Proper  Shoppers,”  a  bronze  by  Tom 
Rippon  located  at  the  Mountain  Line 
Transfer  Center. 

Anne  Guest,  director  of  the  Missoula 
Parking  Commission,  commented  on  her 
personal  relationship  with  the  1993  sculpture 
“Cattin’  Around,”  located  outside  the  com¬ 
mission,  and  her  observation  of  the  many 
interactions  of  people  with  the  piece. 

Former  committee  member  architect  Stan 
Zimet  wrote: 

“This  investment  in  the  arts  will  enrich  our 
community.  Missoulians  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  process  of  obtaining  public 
art,  will  have  greater  exposure  to  public  art, 
will  be  drawn  to  public  places  to  view  public 
art  and  possibly  be  involved  in  the  creation  of 
public  art.  The  reason  most  people  live  in 
Missoula  is  because  they  choose  to,  this  will 
give  us  all  one  more  reason. 


“We  enthusiastically  embrace  the  possibility 
of  incorporating  public  art  into  our  projects.  Art 
and  architecture  should  never  be  far  apart.  The 
addition  and  remodel  of  the  Art  Museum  of 
Missoula  could  be  one  of  the  first  projects  to 
include  a  percent  for  art.” 

Lee  Morrison,  another  former  committee 
member  and  art  gallery  owner,  described  the 
importance  of  public  art  to  a  community. 

“Public  art  is  an  integral  part  of  a  healthy 
culture,  providing  intellectual  nourishment  and 
social  benefits  to  a  community.  We  need  to 
support,  encourage  and  expand  cultural 
expression.  It  is  important,  as  proven  in  many 
communities  and  cultures,  that  Missoula  leave 
a  legacy  of  cultural  attitudes  and  aesthetic  taste. 

“Good  public  art  should  express  thoughts 
and  a  wide  range  of  emotions.  It  should  also 
reflect  the  diversity,  artistic  heritage  and  artistic 
expressions  of  our  wonderful  community  and 
Montana. 

“Public  art  could  be  considered  a  museum 
without  walls,  no  hours,  no  fees  and  it  is 
accessible  every  day.  Public  art  has  proven  to 
enrich  a  cities  quality  of  life.” 

Missoula,  Montana’s  first  community  to 
establish  a  public  art  program,  is  recognized  as 
a  leader  throughout  the  state  for  its  work  in 
establishing  public  art  as  a  resource  that  adds  to 
the  vitality  and  economy  of  the  community. 
Former  Mayor  John  Toole  established  a 

See  Public  Art  on  next  page 


MAGDA 


Touring  Exhibitions  Needed 

The  Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association  (MAGDA)  is  currently 
soliciting  exhibition  proposals  for  2004,  2005,  and  2006.  The  MAGDA 
Board  of  Trustees  will  be  meeting  in  June  to  review  and  select  exhibi¬ 
tion  proposals  to  present  to  the  MAGDA  membership  for  POSSIBLE 
bookings  during  its  annual  conference/booking  session  in  October. 

ALL  EXHIBITS  MUST  BE  SPONSORED  BY  AN  ARTS 
ORGANIZATION. 

The  sponsor  organization  is  responsible  for  preparing  the  exhibit  for 
tour,  including  professional  crating,  press  packets,  condition  reporting 
book,  shipping  to  first  venue,  labels,  interpretive  text,  etc.  All  contracts 
and  communications  with  MAGDA  will  be  made  directly  with  the 
sponsor. 

ALL  FRAMED  PIECES  MUST  BE  FRAMED  WITH 

PLEXIGLASS. 


THE  FOLLOWING  INFORMATION 
MUST  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  PROPOSAL 

1 .  Processing  fee  of  $10.00  per  proposal. 

2.  Name,  address,  and  phone  number  of  lender  and/or  sponsoring 

organization. 

3.  Title  and  description  of  proposed  exhibit. 

4.  Number  of  pieces  in  proposed  exhibit. 

5.  Space  requirements  (running  wall  or  square  feet). 

6.  Available  dates  (at  least  four  consecutive  months  available  for  three 

exhibitions  and  travel  time  for  each  exhibit).  We  will  be 
booking  for  2004,  2005,  and  2006. 

7.  Rental  fee  you  desire  for  each  four-week  period. 

8.  Insurance  value  and  designation  of  insurance  responsibility. 


MARK  YOUR  CALENDARS  FOR  MAGDA'S 
2003  Annual  Meeting  &  Booking  Conference 
October  8-10,  2003 

at 

Chico  Hot  Springs 

Make  your  room  reservations  now  by  calling 
Chico  Hot  Springs  at  (406)  333-4933 


9.  Exact  number  and  exact  weights  of  crates.  MAGDA  requires 

the  lender  to  pay  shipping  to  the  first  venue.  The  lender  is 
also  responsible  for  crating  charges.  CRATES  MUST  BE 
PROFESSIONALLY  MADE.  SAFE  TO  TRAVEL.  AND 

REASONABLY  SIZED 

10.  A  HIGH  QUALITY  35  mm  slide  of  each  piece  in  the  proposed 

exhibit.  Slides  must  be  clearly  numbered  and  labeled. 
Slides  must  be  specific  to  the  pieces  that  will  travel.  No 
substitutions  or  deletions  in  the  exhibit  will  be  permitted. 

1 1.  A  correlated  slide  checklist  with  pertinent  information  (artist. 

title,  date,  media,  size). 

12.  Special  restrictions  or  requirements. 

13.  Publicity  available  (catalog,  press  release,  b/w  photos,  bro¬ 

chure,  poster,  etc.). 

14.  SASE  FOR  RETURN  OF  SI  IDES 

PROPOSALS  MISSING  ANY  OF  THESE  MATF.RIA1  S 

MAY  NOT  BE  REVIEWED. 

DEADLINE  FOR  SUBMITTING  PROPOS  AI  S- 

JUNE  1.  2003 


We  look  forward  to  receiving  your  proposals.  For  more  information, 
please  contact  Patty  Bergquist,  Executive  Director,  at  2112  First 
Avenue  North,  Great  Falls,  MT,  59401;  406-761-1797;  e-mail: 
montanaart@hotmail.com 
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Benefit  art 
auction 
posts 
high  return 

The  Art 
Museum  of 
Missoula  posted 
record  sales 
from  its  auction 
this  year,  with 
gross  receipts  of 
$92,400.  After 
costs,  the  event 
generated 
$23,000  for  the 
museum. 

All  93 
paintings, 
sculptures, 
photographs  and 
mixed  media 
works  that  were 
offered  at  the 
31st  annual 
event  were  sold 
Feb.  1  during  the 
auction  at  the 
University  Center 
Ballroom.  In 
addition,  a 
record  423 
tickets  were  sold 
to  the  event. 

‘The  spirit  of 
giving  was  very 
high,”  museum 
director  Laura 
Millin  told  a 
Missoulian 
reporter. 

The  highest 
bid  was  $4,700, 
paid  for  a 
painting  by 
George  Gogas. 

The  auction 
also  generated 
$6,450  in 
donations  to  its 
after-school  art 
programs  for 
children. 

The  annual 
auction  is  the 
museum’s 
largest  source  of 
private-sector 
income.  Other 
revenue  comes 
from  grants,  city 
and  county 
funding  and 
private 
donations. 
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American 
Craft 
Council 
goes  online 

The  American 
Craft  Council,  an 
organization 
devoted  to 
educating  the 
public  on  the 
value  of  craft, 
has  a  website 
that  provides 
information  for 
both  the  general 
public  and  the 
craft  world  in  text 
and  images. 
Visitors  to  the 
site,  www  .craft 
council.org,  will 
find  information 
on  the 

organization’s 
key  programs, 
American  Craft 
magazine,  a 
comprehensive 
library  on  20th- 
century  American 
craft,  and  a  full 
schedule  of  juried 
retail  and 
wholesale 
markets. 

In  addition, 
the  site  offers  a 
discussion  about 
the  nature  and 
definition  of  craft, 
photos,  links  to 
other  pertinent 
sites  and  a 
diversity  of  other 
resources  still 
under  develop¬ 
ment.  For  further 
details,  visit  the 
site  or  call 
212-274-0630. 


Public  art 


(from  previous  page) 


Missoula  Public  Art  Committee  in  1985  to  develop, 
review,  and  advocate  public  art  projects  for  the  City 
of  Missoula,  and  the  City  Council  and  the  Missoula 
Redevelopment  Agency  (MRA)  have  included  funds 
for  public  art  projects  as  part  of  the  construction  of 
new  buildings. 

The  committee  has  worked  to  develop  a  formal 
structure  in  which  to  create,  develop  and  maintain 
public  art  as  well  as  further  public  accessibility  to  the 
arts.  Current  members  of  the  committee,  appointed  by 
the  mayor,  are  Dana  Boussard,  Joan  Jonkel  (Chair). 
Kathi  Olson,  and  Jerry  Stone.  John  Engen  was  the 
council  representative  to  the  committee  in  2002. 

The  City  Strategic  Directions  Plan  and  the 
Missoula  Urban  Comprehensive  Plan  have  both 
emphasized  the  economic  importance  of  community 
aesthetics  and  the  necessity  for  the  promotion  of  an 
urban  environment  that  is  both  interesting  and 
pleasant. 

The  city's  public  art  program  has  resulted  to  date 
in  Missoula’s  possession  of  art  by  notable  Montana 
artists.  The  Missoula  Public  Art  Committee  has 
coordinated  the  creation  and  installation  of  eight  art 
projects  including: 

1.  Walter  Hook  Painting  Series  (1984-1985);  a 
series  of  seven  oils,  purchased  with  the  Bill  Cregg 
Memorial  Fund  and  located  in  the  Missoula  City  Hall 
Council  Chambers. 

2.  "Kites”  (1986),  a  mural  by  Steve  LaRance  and 
Kirk  Johnson  that  was  painted  on  the  west  wall  of  the 
downtown  power  substation  (now  removed) 

3.  “Crossings”  (1987)  by  Taag  Peterson;  a 
sculpture  located  at  the  north  end  of  Higgins  Ave. 

4.  "Returning”  (1991)  by  Jeffrey  Funk;  a 
sculpture  located  in  Caras  Park. 

5.  “Cattin’  Around”.  (1993)  by  Mike  Hollern;  a 
sculpture  located  at  the  Missoula  Parking  Commis¬ 
sion. 

6.  “M.C.F.D."  (1995)  by  Rudy  Autio;  a  ceramic 
relief  based  on  a  historical  design  located  in  an  arched 
alcove  at  Missoula  Fire  Station  #1 . 

7.  “Studebaker”  (2000)  by  Stanley  C.  Hughes;  a 
mural  located  on  the  east  wall  of  the  historic 
Studebaker  Building  at  216  West  Main  Street.  This 
project  was  a  public-private  collaboration. 

8.  “Proper  Shoppers”  (2002)  by  Tom  Rippon; 


bronze  sculpture  located  at  the  Mountain  Line 
Transfer  Center.  This  project  was  a  public-private 
collaboration. 

The  two  most  recent  public  art  pieces  were  the 
result  of  an  innovative  public-private  collaboration. 
The  owners  of  the 
Studebaker  building 
approached  the  Public  Art 
Committee  with  a  desire  to 
enhance  the  historic  and 
aesthetic  attributes  of  their 
building.  Working  coopera¬ 
tively  with  them  and  the 
MRA,  Stan  Hughes  installed 
a  colorful  and  historically 
appropriate  mural. 

The  recently  installed 
“Proper  Shoppers”  by  Tom 
Rippon  was  also  a  success¬ 
ful  joint  project.  With 
cooperation  and  funding 
from  the  Missoula  Trans¬ 
portation  District  and  the 
MRA,  and  funding  from 
private  donations,  Missoula 
now  has  a  bronze  work  by 
nationally  respected  sculptor 
Tom  Rippon  that  all  of 
Missoula  may  appreciate. 

The  Missoula  Public  Art 
Committee  has  also  assisted 
and  advised  such  organiza¬ 
tions  as  First  Night- 
Missoula,  the  Missoula 
public  school  districts,  the 
Brunswick  Contemporary 
Art  Center,  Very  Special 
Arts  Montana  and  the 
Missoula  Vietnam  Veterans 
Association  in  their  efforts  to  install  public  art  pieces 
within  the  community.  The  committee  also  works 
with  private  individuals  and  entities  to  encourage  art 
projects  and  has  previously  retained  public  art 
consultants  and  other  experts  in  the  field  in  order  to 
sponsor  forums  dealing  with  art  in  public  places. 


“M.C.F.D.”  is  a  ceramic 
relief  by  Rudy  Autio  that 
adorns  Missoula  Fire 
Station  #1. 


MARKETING  FOR  ARTISTS 

FOR  ALL  ARTISTS  AND  CRAFTSPEOPLE: 

PAINTERS,  PRINTMAKERS,  PHOTOGRAPHERS,  SCULPTORS,  POTTERS, 
FURNITURE  MAKERS,  JEWELERS,  AND  OTHER  JOURNEYMAN  CRAFTSPEOPLE. 

Saturday,  April  19,  2003  •  9  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Emerson  Cultural  Center,  Harmony  Hall,  Bozeman 

Cost:  $40 

8:00-9:15  Registration 
9:15-9:30  Welcome,  Introductions 


9:30  Marketing  Fundamentals  for  Artists: 

Professor  Norman  Millikin,  MSU  Professor  of  Business,  retired 
Topics  will  include  basic  marketing  information  tailored  to  artists  needs 

11:00  Break 

11:15  Successful  Artists  Round  Table: 

“What  has  and  has  not  worked  for  me” 

Larry  Zabel,  painter  and  printmaker 
Monte  Dolack,  printmaker,  painter  and  illustrator 
Amber  Jean,  furniture  maker 
Willem  Volkersz,  painter,  MSU  Professor  of  Art,  retired 
Carol  Polich,  photographer 

12:15-1:00  Lunch  on  your  own  or  purchase  box  lunch 

1:00  Retail  Outlets  for  Your  Art—  Panel 

Panelists  will  include  directors  of  public  and  private  galleries 
and  museums  and  representatives  of  other  venues 
for  showing  and  selling  work 
Inez  Wolins,  C.  M.  Russell  Museum 
Beverly  Magley,  Montana  Magazine 
Ellen  Ornitz,  Beall  Park  Art  Center 

2:00-2:40  To  Web  or  not  to  Web 

Presentations  by  artists  relating  their  experiences  with  web-based 
marketing,  with  Beck  McLaughlin,  MAC  webmaster. 


3:00-4:00  Opportunities  for  cooperative  marketing 
Either  one  session  covers  all  or  break  out  into  interest  groups 

Co-op  galleries — representatives  from  Emerson,  others 
Hired  representatives  -  Terry  Karson 
Regional  arts  and  crafts  corridors  -  Alexandra  Swaney,  MAC 
Cooperative  catalogs  for  promotion  of  groups 
of  regional  artists  -  Sara  Mast 

4:00  Artists  identify  and  meet  with  self-selected  interest  groups 
for  future  collaboration/support; 
also  time  to  speak  with  presenters  about  special  topics 

For  more  information,  email:  mac@state.mt.us 


r 

Registration 

n 

Name 

'  Address 

1  City 

State 

Zip  1 

1  Phone 

E-mail 

Registration  Cost:  $40 

Yes,  1  would  like  to  order  a  box  lunch  at  $8  additional 

Please  enclose  your  check  for  $40  or  $48  made  payable  to 
'  MSU  Extension  and  mail  your  registration  to  Diane  Ham,  MSU  ' 

1  Extension  Service,  106  Taylor  Hall,  MSU,  Bozeman,  MT  59717  1 

Sponsored  by  the  MSU  Extension  Service  and  the  Montana  Arts  Council 
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T IPS  from  A  Pro  :  Photographing  artwork 


By  Chris  Autio 

You  are  a  painter,  potter,  weaver,  or 
gallery  director  needing  documentation  of 
your  artwork.  You  may  need  photos  for  grant 
applications,  artist  residencies,  or  applications 
for  furthering  your  education.  To  better  your 
chances,  it  is  paramount  to  get  the  best 
rendition  of  your  work. 

The  technical  complexity  of  photograph¬ 
ing  work  can  be  daunting.  Those  of  you  who 
don’t  want  to  have  to  anything  to  do  with  a 
camera  should  hire  a  good  photographer. 

Hire  a  photographer  ... 

Once  you’ve  chosen  a  group  of  work  that 
best  exemplifies  your  style  and  craft,  then 
arrange  a  session  with  a  photographer  where 
you  can  be  present.  Ask  a  lot  of  questions,  just 
as  you  would  your  doctor.  A  photographer 
should  be  able  to  inform  you  about  photogra¬ 
phy,  whether  it’s  slides,  transparencies,  black 
and  white  prints,  or  e-files. 

Ask  how  you  will  be  charged.  Many 
artists  1  take  pictures  for  erroneously  believe 
that  three  slides  will  be  half  the  price  of  six. 
Organizing  your  work  and  assisting  the 
photographer  will  most  likely  save  you 
money.  If  it  is  flat  work  that  you  need  shot, 
and  you  have  a  lot  of  it  that  is  well  orga¬ 
nized,  then  your  project  will  cost  about  $1 
per  slide.  If  a  rush  order  is  required,  how¬ 
ever,  for  one  painting,  and  you  are  not  sure 
what  to  do,  then  your  slide  may  cost  $40. 

The  number  of  slides  is  only  a  material 
charge.  One  roll  of  slide  fdm  plus  processing 
shouldn’t  be  more  than  $20.  That  being  the 
case,  additional  originals  are  more  economi¬ 
cal  and  higher  quality  than  duplicates. 

Ask  for  some  kind  of  guarantee. 
Photographers  make  mistakes,  equipment 
can  fail,  and  processors  can  spring  a  leak  at 
the  most  inconvenient  time.  Free  re-shoots 
should  be  a  policy  if  the  customer  is 
unsatisfied. 

Look  carefully  at  your  slides  when  you 
receive  them.  View  them  in  a  slide  projector, 
as  this  is  how  jurors  will  see  them.  Some¬ 
times  slides  may  require  an  adjustment 
within  the  mount,  which  should  only  be 
attempted  while  wearing  photo  gloves. 

While  at  your  session,  ask  to  view  the 
work  through  the  lens.  Two-dimensional 
work  requires  less  negative  space  around  the 
art  than  3-D  work.  If  possible,  avoid 
including  frames  of  flat  work  in  the  camera 
frame.  Black  non-reflective  surface,  such  as 
black  velvet,  around  the  edges  best  reveals 
the  work.  Flat  work  with  dark  edges  should  be 
photographed  on  either  a  gray  or  white 
surface,  whichever  best  reveals  its  edges. 

Graduated  space  around  3-D  work  is 
essential.  These  works  should  show  a  distinct 
range  in  values,  texture,  saturation  and  detail. 

Additional  photography  may  be  required 
for  other  purposes:  details,  black  and  white 
prints,  and  e-files  for  all  your  friends.  Details 
are  essential  if  showing  a  technique  or  texture. 
Black  and  white  prints  are  necessary  for  press 
announcements.  If  having  e-files  made,  have 
two  files  created  of  the  same  image,  one  with 
a  high  level  of  sharpness,  and  another  for  e- 
mailing. 

A  sharp  image  is  anywhere  between  8 
and  20  MB,  while  a  friendly  e-mail  file  is  100 
to  1000  KB.  Be  wary  of  what  kinds  of  discs 
are  made:  PC  and  MAC  computers  often 
don’t  mix.  E-files,  however,  can  be  sent 
without  a  problem  between  these  two  plat¬ 
forms. 


...  Or  do  it  yourself 

Perhaps  you  wish  to  do  the  photography 
yourself.  It  is  not  a  skill  you  can  master  or 
acquire  quickly.  It  certainly  will  not  benefit 
you  to  cut  corners  and  point-and-shoot.  But 
you  can  learn  to  photograph  your  own 
artwork. 

When  photographing  art,  the  most 
important  aspects  are  the  simplest:  consistent 
exposure,  background,  color  temperature,  and 
direction  of  lighting.  You  can  photograph 


your  work  outside  without  lights,  but  cloud 
cover  is  necessary  for  correct  color  balance: 
clear-day  shadows  create  blue  pictures. 

To  get  consistent  results  requires  lights 
and  quality  equipment.  From  the  ground  up, 
you  can  do  it  yourself  for  about  $1,200,  with 
quality  new  or  used  equipment.  If  you  want  to 
set  up  your  own  little  space,  the  following 
ingredients  are  required: 

•  Camera  with  a  shoe  or  x-sych  connec¬ 
tion; 

•  A  fixed  focus  lens  or  zoom  lens  and  a 
polarizer  filter; 

•  Sturdy  tripod  with  adjustments; 

•  Two  strobe  lights  with  sync  cord  and 
stands,  which  must  be  adjustable  in  height; 

•  Glare-stop  polarizing  filters  that  fit  on 
your  light  stands  (these  are  indispensable  for 
oil  paintings  or  glassed-framed  work); 

•  UV  filter  for  lights  (these  eliminate  any 
extra  blue  that  your  film  catches); 

•  Seamless  backdrop  and  a  bolt  of  black 
velvet,  which  can  be  used  repeatedly  without 
suffering  loss  in  quality  (a  bolt  may  be 
purchased  at  the  Wholesale  Warehouse  in 
Helena); 

•  Wall  that  you  can  put  many  screws  into; 

•  Space  -  the  more  the  better; 


Step  One:  Missoula  photographer  Chris  Autio 
shows  how  to  shoot  a  three-dimensional  object. 

This  softbox,  placed  above  a  seamless  back¬ 
drop,  eliminates  strong  shadows. 

•  Gray  card  or  light  meter;  and 

•  A  Kodak  color  bar,  that  allows  accurate 
rendition  of  color  for  publication  of  art. 

Use  Tungsten  Film  (64-T  for  example) 
with  indoor  lighting.  Do  not  use  halogens, 
fluorescent,  or  decorative  light  bulbs. 

For  flat  work,  set  up  lights  equidistant 
and  angled  to  artwork.  Set  up  polarizers  on 
light  stands  for  oil  paintings  or  glass-framed 
work.  These  should  adequately  cover  the 
lights.  A  UV  filter  on  lights  will  also  eliminate 
any  extra  blue  in  the  slide. 

Get  a  reading  through  the  camera  by 
placing  the  gray  card  where  the  painting  is 
hung.  Set  up  the  camera  on  a  tripod  directly  in 
front  of  the  artwork.  Twist  the  polarizer  so 
that  all  glare  completely  disappears. 

You  must  expose  1 .4  stops  more  with  the 
polarizer  on  the  camera.  For  example,  if  your 
exposure  reading  says  F/16  at  two  seconds, 
then  you  expose  your  shot  at  F/8.6  at  2 
seconds.  Bracket  your  slide  film  by  half-stops 
and  remember  to  write  down  all  the  settings. 

Have  your  slide  film  processed  at  a 
dependable  location.  F-l  1  Camera  in 
Bozeman  and  Pro  Photo  in  Missoula  are 
excellent. 

Photographing  3-D  work  is  more  in¬ 
volved.  It  requires  more  material  and  equip¬ 
ment,  but  mostly,  an  understanding  of  light. 
But  you’re  an  artist:  go  figure. 

Cross  lights  highlight  texture.  Soft  light 
softens.  Photographs  like  those  seen  in  art 
magazines  require  a  seamless  backdrop  and  a 
way  of  lighting  your  work  from  above,  softly. 


The  Archie  Bray  Foundation  in  Helena  has 
a  nice  set  up  with  a  three-foot  cubic  soft  box 
over  the  table.  In  the  box  are  six  blazing  250- 
watt  bulbs,  and  a  fan  to  cool  the  t  emperature. 

To  photograph  3-D  work,  set  it  underneath 
a  light  box,  then  reflect  some  light  up  at  the 
artwork  with  a  couple  Styrofoam  sheets.  Use 
dulling  spray  if  you  don’t  like  the  gloss  of  a 
shiny  glaze. 

Shoot  a  roll,  bracketing  your  exposure. 
Write  down  all  of  the  exposures  (F-stop  and 
shutter  speed)  in  the  picture  frame  next  to  your 
artwork,  so  that  when  processed  slides  are 
returned,  you  know  the  exact  exposures. 
Experiment  with  Styrofoam.  Dark-hued  work 
requires  an  extra  half  stop  as  well  as  lighting 
the  seamless  backdrop  so  that  values  can  be 
separated. 

Try  different  films.  Fuji  Velvia  is  best 
when  using  a  strobe  or  flash  on  ceramics  while 
Fuji  Provia  or  Kodak  S-100  are  best  for  flat 
work  illuminated  by  a  strobe  flash.  Fuji  64-T 
Tungsten  has  good  color  for  indoor  lights. 

Kodak  slide  films  are  slightly  cooler  and 
less  saturated.  Choose  an  ASA  that  is  low,  like 
64  or  100  for  sharpness. 

Good  luck ! 


Step  Two:  Get  close  to  the  artwork.  A 
telephoto  lens  helps. 


Step  Three:  The  final  shot  -  if  the  artwork  is  dark 
on  top,  light  the  backdrop  behind  it. 


About  the  author:  Chris  Autio  is  a 
commercial  photographer  in  Missoula. 
He  exhibits  work  in  galleries  and 
neighborhood  coffeehouses  and  will  be 
showing  some  large  photographs  at  the 
Gallery  Saintonge  in  Missoula  this  May. 
Always  wishing  to  be  a  photojournalist, 
Autio  has  filmed  and  produced  six 
videos  on  artists,  including  two  in 
southern  Mexico.  For  more  information, 
contact  Chris  Autio  at  406-728-5097. 
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Website 

offers 

insurance 

resources 

Artists’  Health 
Insurance 
Resource  Center 
is  the  first 
comprehensive 
information 
resource 
focusing  on  the 
healthcare 
needs  of  the  arts 
community. 

The  website 
provides  a  state- 
by-state  over¬ 
view  of  such 
topics  as 
individual  and 
group  insurance 
plans;  what  to 
look  for  in 
selecting  a  plan; 
eligibility,  cost 
and  scope  of 
coverage;  public 
benefit  plans  for 
which  artists  may 
be  eligible  or  arts 
associations 
they  can  join  to 
qualify  for  group 
coverage;  and 
links  to  other 
arts,  insurance 
and  information 
resources. 

The  website  is 
the  result  of  a 
recommendation 
made  in  1994  by 
a  national 
working  group 
convened  by  the 
National 
Endowment  for 
the  Arts  to 
address  the 
healthcare  crisis 
in  the  arts. 
Surveys  have 
shown  that  at 
least  30  percent 
of  artists  are 
without  any  kind 
of  health 
coverage,  which 
is  about  twice 
the  national 
average. 

To  learn  more, 
visit  www. actors 
fund.org/actors/ 
ahirc/. 
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New  play 
to  focus 
on  York’s 
role  in 
expedition 

Andre  Floyd  of 
Andor  Produc¬ 
tions  in  Missoula 
is  developing  a 
unique  multi- 
media  theater 
production  titled 
“York:  Hero  of 
History.” 

Floyd,  an 
African  American 
who  grew  up  in 
Great  Falls, 
plans  to  examine 
the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Expedition 
through  the  eyes 
of  York,  William 
Clark’s  slave 
from  boyhood 
and  an  enigmatic 
member  of  the 
Corps  of 
Discovery. 

Key  players 
also  include 
project  coordina¬ 
tor  and  chief 
writer  Scott 
Anderson,  the 
Montana 
Repertory 
Theater, 

Montana  PBS, 
and  Barrett 
Productions. 

The  scope  of 
this  four-year 
project  begins 
with  researching 
and  writing  the 
play,  with 
performances 
scheduled  to 
begin  in  late 
summer,  2003. 
The  production 
schedule  also 
calls  for  a  DVD 
to  be  produced 
and  distributed 
to  public  schools 
in  the  Northwest; 
workshops  and 
performances  to 
be  offered  to 
schools;  and  the 
presentation  to 
be  produced  as 
a  film  and  shown 
on  Montana 
Public  Television 
in  2006. 

For  more  _ 
information,  write 
afloyd@montana. 
com  or  call 
406-543-7530. 


Confluence  of  Cultures 


Conference  explores  Indian  perspectives  on  Lewis  and  Clark 


The  conference’s  logo  was  drawn  by  an  unknown  Indian  artist  near 
Fort  Benton,  around  1846-47.  It  appeared  in  Wilderness  Kingdom  by 
Nicolas  Point,  S.J.,  and  is  reprinted  with  permission  of  Loyola  Press. 


The  first  major  Montana  event 
commemorating  the  bicentennial 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
will  be  held  May  28-30  at  The 
University  of  Montana-Missoula. 

Between  500  and  1 ,000 
participants  are  expected  for  “A 
Confluence  of  Cultures:  Native 
Americans  and  the  Expedition  of 
Lewis  and  Clark.”  The  three-day 
symposium  will  offer  a  uniquely 
Indian  perspective  on  the  Corps 
of  Discovery  and  its  pivotal 
impact  on  American  history. 

"The  Native  American  voice 
really  has  not  been  heard  yet 
when  it  comes  to  Lewis  and 
Clark,”  symposium  organizer 
David  Purviance  said.  "We  hope 
to  challenge  both  Indian  and  non-Indian 
scholars  to  investigate  the  difficult  questions 
underlying  the  legacy  of  encounters  between 
the  explorers  and  Native  people.” 

Organized  by  UM  and  the  Montana  Lewis 
and  Clark  Bicentennial  Commission,  the 
symposium  is  open  to  all  and  designed  to 
stimulate  learning  through  lectures,  cultural 
presentations,  art  exhibits,  a  craft  fair  and 
more. 

About  120  performers,  presenters  and 
speakers  are  expected.  Faculty  members  and 
students  from  30  tribal  colleges  and  44  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning  have  been 
invited  to  present  their  research,  detailing  how 
life  has  changed  for  tribes  or  tribal  culture  in 
the  wake  of  the  Corps  of  Discovery  and  the 
Euro- American  tide  that  followed. 

"There  is  a  need  as  we  begin  the  bicenten¬ 
nial  for  the  country  to  hear  the  Native 
American  perspective,”  Purviance  said.  “I'm 
sure  people  will  hear  many  ideas  they  have 
never  considered  before.  We  want  to  include 
everyone  in  this  event  and  have  a  true 
confluence  of  cultures,  with  Indians,  history 
buffs  and  others.” 


Purviance  said  organizers  have  been 
planning  “A  Confluence  of  Cultures”  for  more 
than  two  years.  The  symposium  was  the 
brainchild  of  two  Indian  men:  UM  law  Profes¬ 
sor  Ray  Cross,  a  Mandan-Hidatsa,  and  Darrell 
Kipp,  a  Blackfeet  and  founder  of  the  Piegan 
Institute  and  Nizipuhwahsin  Language  School 
in  Browning.  Cross  suggested  a  "trail  tribes 
conference,”  and  when  he  heard  Kipp  was 
planning  a  similar  event  they  decided  to 
combine  their  efforts  at  UM. 

The  many  featured  speakers  include  Johnny 
Arlee,  a  Salish  elder  and  producer  of  a  pageant 
on  Salish  traditions  and  his  tribe's  encounter 
with  Lewis  and  Clark;  Flarry  Fritz,  chair  of  the 
UM  history  department  and  a  nationally 
recognized  expert  on  the  Corps  of  Discovery; 
and  Jim  Holmberg,  curator  of  special  collec¬ 
tions  at  the  Filson  Historical  Society  of 
Louisville,  KY,  and  author  of  Dear  Brother: 
Letters  of  William  Clark  to  Jonathan  Clark. 

Purviance  said  the  symposium  also  will 
include  presentations  by  tribal  college  scholars; 
music,  storytelling,  dance  and  dramatic 
performances;  an  encampment;  and  humorous 


performances  about  the  intrepid 
explorers. 

Art  will  play  an  important  role 
in  the  conference  as  well, 

Purviance  said.  UM’s  Montana 
Museum  of  Art  and  Culture  will 
host  two  art  exhibits  featuring 
works  from  the  UM  art  collection 
from  this  era.  The  Museum  also 
will  host  a  photographic  exhibit  of 
the  Chippewa-Cree  titled  "Their 
Eyes  Tell  Everything.” 

According  to  assistant  coordina¬ 
tor  Linda  Juneau,  “Native  Ameri¬ 
can  nations  are  most  willing  to  take 
part  in  this  conference  -  not  as  an 
opportunity  to  celebrate  Lewis  and 
Clark,  but  as  an  opportunity  to 
come  together  to  share  knowledge 
of  our  customs  prior  to  their  visit  and  the 
resulting  experiences  since. 

“From  an  indigenous  perspective  we  have 
endured  and  survived,  and  those  stories  need 
to  be  told  inter-tribally  and  internationally. 
With  participants  coming  from  as  far  as  Milan, 
Italy,  we  expect  the  Confluence  of  Cultures  to 
reshape,  add  dimension  to  and  enrich  all  our 
lives.” 

A  variety  of  sponsors  have  been  sought  to 
keep  the  symposium  affordable  for  attendees, 
so  the  fee  is  only  $25  before  April  27  and  $40 
thereafter.  Registration  information  is  avail¬ 
able  online  at  www.umt.edu/cultures.  Those 
interested  in  participating  may  also  e-mail 
Juneau  at  cultures@mso.umt.edu  or  call  406- 
243-6093  for  a  registration  form  or  more 
information. 

Symposium  sponsors  are  UM,  the  Montana 
Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial  Commission, 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
U.S.D.A.  Forest  Service,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Earth  Observing  System  Educa¬ 
tion  Project  and  the  Montana  Committee  for 
the  Humanities. 


Treasure  State  Treasures  survey:  What  matters  most? 


What  do  you  hold  most  dear  from 
Montana’s  past?  The  Montana  Historical 
Society  wants  to  know. 

In  conjunction  with  an  upcoming  exhibit, 
titled  “Treasure  State  Treasures,”  the  society 
is  conducting  an  informal  survey  to  determine 
which  of  the  state’s  numerous  historic 
treasures  hold  the  most  meaning  for  21st- 
century  Montanans. 

While  the  treasures  exhibited  at  the  society 
will  feature  prized  artifacts  held  by 
“Montana’s  Museum,”  there  are  numerous 
other  historic  treasures  located  all  across  the 
state.  Whether  housed  in  a  museum  or 
situated  elsewhere  beneath  the  Big  Sky,  these 
objects  and  places  serve  as  a  direct  link  to  the 
past  and  the  history  that  makes  Montana  what 
it  is  today. 

Historic  treasures  come  in  many  shapes 
and  sizes  and  survey  participants  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  think  broadly  about  what  makes  them 
feel  connected  to  the  past.  Responses  should. 


however,  focus  on  subjects  that  are  tangible 
items  or  places  (rather  than  historical  figures  or 
abstract  themes);  and  still  in  existence. 

Categories  are  not  limited  but  could  include: 

•  Artifacts  -  once-common  items  whose 
importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  part 
and  parcel  of  a  way  of  life  that  has  long  since 
passed;  or,  conversely,  objects  whose  signifi¬ 
cance  lies  in  their  exceptional  uniqueness. 

•  Art  -  historic  paintings,  sculptures,  and 
photographs  that  capture  the  spirit  of  an  earlier 
Montana  but  still  speak  to  the  citizens  of  today. 

•  Documents  -  ranging  from  public  docu¬ 
ments  -  like  the  Montana  constitution  -  that 
serve  as  keystones  of  our  society,  to  family 
mementos  including  diaries  and  letters  passed 
down  from  earlier  generations. 

•  Buildings  -  including  both  specific  build¬ 
ings  noted  for  their  beauty  or  architectural 
significance,  to  general  types  of  structures,  like 
railroad  depots  or  grain  elevators,  which 
document  important  historic  themes. 


•  Historic  and  pre-historic  sites  -  the 
places  associated  with  the  people  and  events 
that  formed  Montana  history. 

To  participate  in  the  survey,  compile  a  list 
-  ranked  in  order  -  of  your  top  five  Treasure 
State  Treasures  and  return  it  as  described 
below.  The  Historical  Society  also  invites 
participants  to  add  a  sentence  or  two  explain¬ 
ing  why  they  feel  their  choices  are 
significant. 

Responses  are  due  by  June  1,  2003.  The 
results  will  be  discussed  this  fall  at  the 
annual  Montana  History  Conference  and  in 
Montana,  The  Magazine  of  Western  History. 

To  return  a  response,  visit  the  MHS 
website  at  www.montana 
historicalsociety.org,  e-mail 
klambert@state.mt. us,  or  send  a  letter  to 
“Treasure  State  Treasures,”  c/o  Montana’s 
Museum,  P.  O.  Box  201201,  Helena,  MT 
59620-1201.  For  more  information  call 
406-444-4710. 


Travel  Montana  hosts  tourism  conference 


The  2003  Montana  Governor’s  Conference 
on  Tourism  and  Recreation  gets  underway 
March  24-25  at  the  Colonial  Hotel  in  Helena. 
According  to  Governor  Judy  Martz,  the  annual 
event  will  offer  “a  discussion  of  the  issues,  the 
plans  and  the  actions  that  will  keep  Montana’s 
tourism  industry  playing  a  positive  role  in  our 
state’s  economic  future.” 

This  year’s  theme  is  “Montana  Tourism: 
Can  You  Hear  Us  Now?”  Presentations 
include:  analyst  J.  Walker  Smith,  “Under¬ 
standing  Consumer  Attitudes  for  More 


Effective  Marketing  in  the  Travel  Industry”;  Joe 
Veneto  on  ways  to  package  Montana’s  cultural, 
heritage,  and  natural  resource  offerings;  Daniel 
G.  Lorenzetti,  “The  Six  Secrets  to  a  Profitable 
Travel-Oriented  Website”;  Thomas  Jaffa  on 
“familiarization  tours”  and  techniques  to  get 
products  or  services  listed  on  the  itinerary  of  the 
Group  Travel  Industry;  and  Ted  Lee  Eubanks, 
Jr.,  “Nature  Tourism  -  A  Great  Montana 
Opportunity.” 

The  agenda  also  includes  discussions  of  Main 
Street  programs  in  Butte  and  Stevens  ville,  tourism 


training  and  education  available  through  the 
state  university  system,  the  Waterton-Glacier 
Heritage  Tourism  Initiative,  effective  partner¬ 
ships  with  state  and  federal  agencies,  and  up¬ 
dates  on  Montana’s  Lewis  &  Clark  Bicentennial 
Commemoration  and  the  tourism  outlook  for 
2003. 

For  details,  visit 

www.travelmontana.state.mt.us/conference; 
for  information  on  exhibitor  opportunities, 
call  800-548-3390. 
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‘OESUNDHEIT”  WHEN  YOU  SAY 

TCHAIKOVSKY: 
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Jf  one  were  to  make  a  quick  list 
of  the  world’s  favorite  composers, 
despite  his  relatively  recent  vintage 
Peter  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  would  be 
on  it.  After  all,  he  did  compose 
Swan  Lake ,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  famous  ballet 
of  all  time.  And 
there  can’t  be  more 
than  just  a  handful  of 
ballet  companies  that  don’t  perform 
The  Nutcracker  every  Christmas. 

Indeed,  this  great  Romantic  composer  should  be  so 
immortalized.  As  a  young  man,  he  pursued  a  career  in 
music  at  enormous  personal  risk  and  against  his  own 
father’s  advice.  His  mild  temperament  combined  with 
his  tendency  to  work  too  hard  left  him  with  insomnia, 
debilitating  headaches  and  hallucinations.  On  top  of  that, 
Tchaikovsky  s  composition  teacher  never  liked  his  work, 


Fig.  i  Pollen 

Causes  watery  eyes  Much 
like  Tchaikovsky's  composition 
"Romeo  and  Juliet." 


Peter  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky  endured  many  setbacks, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  a  blind  barber 


even  after  he  became  world-famous. 

Setbacks  like  these  could  have 
finished  a  lesser  man.  Instead,  they 
informed  his  work,  which  remains 
some  of  the  best  loved  in  history. 
Yet  some  kids  will  still  confuse 
Tchaikovsky  with  a  nasal  spasm 
Why?  Because  the  arts  are  slowly 
but  surely  being  eliminated  from 
today's  schools,  even  though  a 
majority  of  the  parents  believe 
music  and  drama  and  dance  and 
art  make  their  children  better 
students  and  better  people. 

To  help  reverse  this  disturbing 
trend,  or  for  more  information 
about  all  the  many  benefits  of  arts  education,  visit  us  at 
AmencansForTheArts.org.  Or  else  Tchaikovsky  could 
seem  like  just  another  casualty  of  allergy  season 


\ 
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Someone  isn’t  getting  ifiar 
recommended  dailx  alloivancc  of  art. 


ART.  ASK  FOR  MORE. 


For  more  information  about  the  importance  of  arts  education,  please  contact 
www.AmoricansForTheArts.org. 
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Website 
offers  arts 
marketing 
advice 

Arts  Marketing 
Online,  www.arts 
marketing.org/,  is 
dedicated  to  the 
needs  of 
nonprofit  arts 
marketing 
professionals. 
This  site  is  part 
of  the  National 
Arts  Marketing 
Project,  a  three- 
year  effort  to 
assist  arts 
organizations  in 
better  under¬ 
standing  the 
marketplace  and 
providing  tools  to 
strengthen  their 
marketing  efforts. 

The  site 
includes  four 
resource  areas: 
essays,  books,  a 
forum  and  links. 
Under  each  area 
are  specific 
topics  -  market 
research, 
strategies, 
communications, 
demographics 
and  other  issues 
-  and  a  range  of 
articles,  informa¬ 
tion  and  links 
where  arts 
organizations 
can  get  answers 
to  their  ques¬ 
tions. 

The  site  is  a 
potential 
resource  for 
Montana’s 
presenters, 
museums, 
theaters  and 
galleries  that  are 
conducting 
outreach  and 
organizational 
development 
programs. 
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NEA 

expands 

“Toolsite” 

“Lessons 
Learned:  A 
Planning 
Toolsite”  is  a 
planning 
resource  on  the 
NEA’s  website. 

This  “toolsite” 
includes  22  arts 
management 
case  studies 
focusing  on  a 
wide  range  of 
disciplines  and 
organizations. 
The  studies, 
written  by  noted 
arts  administra¬ 
tors,  consultants 
and  writers, 
focus  on  such 
topics  as: 

•  Minority 
audience 
development 

•  Capital 
campaigns 

•  Strategic 
planning 

•  Community 
partnerships 

•  Social 

entrepreneurism 

•  Fiscal  crises 

If  you’re 

interested  in 
reading  about 
these  case 
studies,  please 
goto 

www.arts.gov/ 

pub/lessons/. 


NEA  News 


Dana  Gioia  confirmed  as  NEA  chairman 


"Leading  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  is 
a  great  privilege  and  an 
enormous  responsibility. 
Both  the  arts  and  arts  edu¬ 
cation  face  many  chal¬ 
lenges  at  present,  and  the 
endowment  has  much  to 
do." 

-  NEA  Chair  Dana  Gioia 


The  United  States 
Senate  unanimously 
confirmed  Dana  Gioia, 
who  was  nominated  by 
President  George  W. 

Bush,  as  the  ninth  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts 
on  Jan.  29. 

Upon  his  confirmation, 

Gioia  said  he  was  “eager 
to  get  started.  Leading  the 
National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  is  a  great  privi¬ 
lege  and  an  enormous 
responsibility.  Both  the 
arts  and  arts  education 
face  many  challenges  at 
present,  and  the  endowment  has  much  to  do.” 

Gioia  plans  to  assume  office  in  early 
February.  He  currently  lives  in  Sonoma 
County,  CA,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons. 

Gioia  (pronounced  JOY-uh),  51,  is  best 
known  for  his  book,  Can  Poetry  Matter?, 
about  the  role  of  poetry  in  contemporary 
culture.  The  California  resident  has  published 
three  full-length  books  of  poetry  in  addition  to 
numerous  translations,  essays  and  reviews. 

A  longtime  cultural  commentator  for  BBC 
Radio,  Gioia  is  also  classical  music  critic  for 


San  Francisco  magazine.  In 
addition,  he  has  taught  as  a  visiting  writer  at 
academic  institutions. 

A  native  Californian  of  Italian  and  Mexican 
descent,  Gioia  was  the  first  member  of  his 
family  to  attend  college.  He  received  a 
bachelor’s  and  a  master’s  from  Stanford 
University  and  a  master’s  in  comparative 
literature  from  Harvard  University.  For  15 
years  he  supported  his  writing  by  working  as 
an  executive  for  General  Foods  in  New  York, 


eventually  becoming  vice 
president  of  marketing. 

Gioia’s  collection  of 
poems.  Interrogations  at 
Noon,  one  of  three  full- 
length  books  of  poetry, 
won  the  2002  American 
Book  Award.  His 
anthology,  co-edited  with 
X.J.  Kennedy,  called 
Literature:  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Fiction,  Poetry 
and  Drama,  is  a  best¬ 
selling  college  literature 
textbook. 

His  poems,  transla¬ 
tions,  essays  and  reviews 
have  appeared  in  many 
magazines  including  The 
New  Yorker,  The  Atlantic, 
The  Washington  Post  Book  World,  The  New 
York  Times  Book  Review,  Slate,  and  The 
Hudson  Review. 

Gioia  succeeds  Michael  Hammond  as 
NEA  chairman.  Hammond  assumed  office  on 
Jan.  22,  2002,  but  passed  away  a  week  later. 
Eileen  Mason,  who  was  appointed  senior 
deputy  chairman  by  the  Bush  administration, 
has  been  leading  the  agency  since  that  time. 


White  House 


budget  holds  the  line 


on  NEA  funding 


Budget  proposal 
includes  $1 1  7  million 
for  endowment 

President  Bush  sent  his  2004  budget 
proposal  to  Congress  on  Feb.  3,  with  a  slight 
increase  in  administrative  funds  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA),  and 
more  substantial,  programmatic  funding 
increases  proposed  for  the  arts  endowment’s 
federal  cultural  partners,  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH)  and  the 
Institute  of  Museum  and  Library  Services 
(IMLS). 


Although  the  FY03  appropriations  bill  for  the 
NEA  and  most  other  federal  agencies  is  still  not 
complete,  the  outlook  is  for  Congress  to  allocate 
$1 16.5  million  for  the  arts  endowment  in  2003, 
the  same  amount  requested  by  the  president. 

The  administration’s  2004  budget  would 
bring  the  NEA  total  up  to  $1 17  million  “to 
improve  internal  operations  and  interaction  with 
the  public,”  according  to  the  budget  documents 
released  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Larger  increases  proposed  for  NEH  -  $25 
million  over  the  current  budget  level  -  would 
take  the  humanities  funding  to  $152  million,  to 
be  used  to  support  NEH’s  “We  the  People” 
initiative  to  promote  the  study  of  U.S.  history, 
its  institutions  and  culture. 


The  IMLS  budget,  also  set  for  an  increase  in 
the  president’s  FY04  spending  plan,  includes  a 
new  allocation  of  $5  million  for  museum 
programs.  The  budget  narrative  explains  that 
the  increase  for  museums  will  be  used  “to 
enhance  educational  and  technological  linkages 
and  to  foster  better  evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
these  programs  on  the  communities  they 
serve.” 

The  new  NEA  chair,  Dana  Gioia,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  was  sworn  in  on 
Feb.  12.  He  is  scheduled  to  present  the 
president’s  2004  budget  plan  on  March  13  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Interior  Appropria¬ 
tions  Subcommittee. 

-Thomas  L.  Birch,  Legislative  Counsel 
National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies 


Endowment  revises  guidelines  for  FY  2004  grants 


The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
recently  released  grant  guidelines  for  fiscal 
year  2004  that  consolidate  grant  categories 
previously  presented  separately. 

“As  we  look  toward  a  new  year,  the  arts 
endowment  reaffirms  its  commitment  to 
enriching  our  nation’s  diverse  cultural  heritage 
and  to  serving  the  American  public,”  said 
Eileen  B.  Mason,  NEA  senior  deputy  chairman. 

“The  funding  opportunities  described  in 
these  guidelines  reflect  our  support  for  works 
of  artistic  excellence  and  our  efforts  to  advance 
learning  in  the  arts  and  to  increase  access  to  the 
.arts  in  communities  -  large  and  small,  urban 
and  rural,”  she  said. 

Under  the  new  guidelines,  opportunities 
are  available  in  the  following  categories: 

•  Artistic  Creativity  and  Preservation: 
Designed  to  encourage  and  support  artistic 
creativity  and  preserve  America’s  cultural 
heritage.  This  category  encompasses  Creativity, 
Heritage  and  Preservation  and  Organizational 
Capacity  from  the  FY  2003  Grants  to  Organiza¬ 
tions  booklet.  Deadlines  are:  March  1 7,  2003, 


for  Creativity  and  Services  to  Arts  Organiza¬ 
tions  and  Artists;  and  Aug.  18,  2003,  for 
Heritage  and  Preservation. 

•  Learning  in  the  Arts  for  Children  and 
Youth:  Provides  funding  to  advance  learning 
in  the  arts  for  children  and  youth.  This 
category  builds  on  Arts  Learning  for  Children 
and  Youth  that  appeared  in  its  own  guideline 
booklet  in  FY  2003.  The  deadline  for  this 
program  is  June  16,  2003. 

•  Challenge  America:  Access  to  the 
Arts:  Designed  to  make  the  arts  more  widely 
available  in  communities  throughout  the 
country.  This  category  awards  Challenge 
America  funds  in  support  of  access  projects 
that  are  similar  to  those  that  were  covered  by 
the  FY  2003  Grants  to  Organizations  guide¬ 
lines  and  the  Community  Arts  Development 
category.  The  deadlines  are  June  2,  2003,  for 
fast-track  review  grants;  and  Aug.  18,  2003, 
for  standard  review  grants. 

For  most  organizations,  these  categories 
represent  the  full  range  of  funding  options  for 
the  entire  year. 


There  are  additional  funding  categories, 
which  are  highly  specialized  and  limited. 

They  include: 

•  The  Arts  on  Radio  and  Television: 

Supports  projects  for  radio  and  television  arts 
programs  that  are  intended  for  national 
broadcast.  Grants  generally  range  from 
$20,000  to  $200,000  and  require  a  match  of  at 
least  one-to-one.  For  guidelines  and  applica¬ 
tion  information,  contact  the  NEA's  media 
arts  staff  at  202-682-5738. 

•  Partnership  Agreements:  Assists  state 
arts  agencies  and  their  regional  organizations. 
Applicants  may  want  to  contact  the  local  state 
arts  agency  for  information  on  artists  and 
other  professional  resources  within  particular 
states.  A  listing  of  these  agencies  can  be 
found  on  the  NEA's  website,  www.arts.gov. 

•  Federal  Agency  Partnerships:  The 
NEA  develops  annual  partnership  initiatives 
with  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Department 

Continued  on  next  page 
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aw  and  the  Art  World 


Sales  tip:  Aim  for  knowledge  and  enthusiasm 


By  Bill  Frazier  ©2002 

My  wife,  Debbie,  and  I  recently  returned 
from  an  almost  two-week  trip  through  the 
Southwest  where  we  stopped  in  many  galleries, 
art  museums  and  trading  posts.  As  a  lawyer  who 
represents  a  number  of  artists,  galleries  and 
collectors  (buyers),  there  are  many  things,  from 
the  legal,  marketing  and  ethical  standpoints  in 
the  art  world,  that  I  cannot  but  help  notice  and 
comment  on. 

While  this  may  not  be  the  typical  "legal” 
column,  perhaps  some  of  my  (our)  observations 
may  be  helpful  in  increasing  sales. 

First,  gallery  sales  clerks,  associates  or 
attendants  should  not  assume  that  they  know 
who  will  enter  a  gallery  and  buy  artwork.  Do 
not  assume  that  there  is  a  stereotype  of  person, 
time  or  attire  from  which  you  may  decide  to  be 
helpful,  courteous  or  condescending.  Do  not  try 
to  rely  on  a  formula  or  system.  To  you  sales  and 
gallery  folks,  I  suggest  courtesy,  friendliness 
and  professionalism  toward  all  visitors.  A 
couple  of  you  lost  sales  for  your  galleries.  I  do 
not  expect  most  of  you  to  know  me,  or  anyone 
else  for  that  matter,  but  you  should  be  expected 
to  be  courteous  to  all  visitors  (buyers)  and 
helpful  as  the  representatives  of  your  galleries 
and  artists. 

I  have  resisted  writing  about  this  for  a  long 
time,  but  I  hear  over  and  over  that  many 
potential  purchasers  avoid  galleries  because  of 
what  is  perceived  as  a  condescending  attitude  by 
the  sales  force.  I  have  experienced  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  approach  in  galleries  that  should  know 
better,  even  galleries  in  which  I  have  been  a 
customer.  So  if  I  and  other  customers  are  treated 
in  this  fashion  by  some  gallery  sales  staff, 
imagine  how  those  new  to  the  art  market  must 
be  turned  off. 

I  know  how  difficult  the  gallery  business  can 
be,  but  there  is  an  elitist  image  to  be  overcome, 
and  many  galleries  could  be  a  bit  more  customer 
friendly.  Aim  for  knowledge  and  enthusiasm. 

To  you  same  folks  —  and  I  am  not  picking  on 
galleries  -  do  not  try  to  convince  me  that  some 
artist  I  have  never  heard  of  is  better  than 
Remington  or  Fechin.  Or  that  his  or  her  work  is 
investment  quality.  Or  that  it  is  going  to  triple  in 
value  in  two  years.  Nearly  all  of  us  who  actually 
buy  art  know  better  and  this  is  a  naive  and 
unprofessional  approach  to  selling  art.  From  the 
legal  standpoint,  these  kind  of  comments  may 
exceed  what  is  called  sales  puffing  and  rise  to 
the  level  of  misrepresentation  or  fraud,  so  be  a 
little  restrained. 

Don’t  act  bored  when  the  customer  tries  to 
engage  you  in  conversation,  or  spend  your  time 


on  the  telephone  with  the  in-store  customer 
standing  around  trying  to  buy  something. 

Hand  in  hand  with  these  comments  is  the 
encouragement  to  be  knowledgeable  about  the 
artists  and  artwork  you  are  trying  to  sell.  Telling 
the  potential  buyer,  who  does  know  what  he  is 
doing,  that  such  and  such  is  the  only  living 
“master”  or  “grand  master”  artist  or  some  other 
such  term  only  affects  the  sales  person’s  and 
gallery’s  credibility. 

Similarly,  try  to  be  somewhat  circumspect  in 
the  representations  you  make  about  prints  in 
whatever  their  configuration.  If  you  are  told  that 
the  buyer  does  not  collect  prints,  do  not  try  to 
sell  him  a  more  expensive  version  of  the  print. 
Show  him  the  original  that  he  wants  to  see  and 
maybe  buy  and  take  home. 

I  cannot  help  but  notice  when  an  artist 
neglects  to  put  a  copyright  notice  on  a  painting 
and  wonder  why.  Sometimes  I  ask,  and  while  1 
get  a  variety  of  answers,  the  most  common  is 
that  no  one  knows  about  it.  1  will  not  address  the 
copyright  requirements  in  this  article,  but  I  most 
strongly  recommend  that  those  of  you  who  have 
developed  a  distinctive  and  easily  copied  style 
should  reconsider  placing  the  copyright  notice  on 
your  work.  It  is  simple  and  consists  of  your 
name,  the  copyright  symbol  (©)  and  the  year  of 
completion  of  the  work. 

For  many  of  you,  carrying  this  a  step  further 
and  registering  the  image  with  the  Copyright 
Office  may  not  be  necessary,  but  may  be 
something  you  want  to  consider.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  so  if  your  work  is  easily  copied  and  if  this 
concerns  you  and  you  want  full  legal  protection. 

Let  me  offer  some  examples  of  good,  sincere, 
low-key.  person-to-person  marketing  that  we 
found  both  enjoyable  and  successful.  If  you  are 
traveling  through  the  Southwest,  try  to  spend 
some  time  at  the  Taos  Pueblo  visiting  with  the 
Indian  craftsmen  and  artists  selling  their  work. 

Or  attend  some  of  the  artist  studio  tours  in  the 
region  that  occur  off  and  on  all  summer,  or  visit 
some  of  the  trading  posts  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  Engage  in  conversation  and  express 
your  interest  in  the  work  that  is  being  shown. 

You  will  find  it  rewarding.  A  few  unnamed,  self- 
important  galleries  and  sales  persons  would  do 
well  to  experience  this  manner  of  selling.  It 
works. 

Art  purchases  are  usually  made  with  expend¬ 
able  income  and  there  is  not  much  expendable 
income  this  year.  Do  not  antagonize  or  patronize 
the  people  who  are  interested  in  buying  some¬ 
thing.  Don’t  hover,  but  be  accessible  and 
informed. 

1  offer  these  comments  as  encouragement  in  a 


Bill  Frazier  is  chairman  of  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  and  is  in 
private  practice  in  Big  Timber.  This 
article  is  printed  through  courtesy 
of  Art  of  the  West ,  with  thanks. 

difficult  year  and  not  as  admonishment. 
We  found  many  wonderful  new  galleries 
and  artists,  and  made  some  new  friends 
along  the  way.  The  galleries  and  sales 
people  who  do  it  right  are  so  appreciated 
and  serve  as  excellent  examples  to  those 
who  do  not. 

New  galleries  are  opening  throughout 
the  region  and  meeting  with  success.  Your 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  art  is  your  best 
sales  technique. 

Artists,  do  not  try  to  undercut  your 
gallery  representation.  It  is  unethical  and 
unprofessional  to  attempt  to  take  a  gallery 
customer  aside  and  try  to  cut  a  separate 
deal  or  discount.  The  gallery  is  investing 
its  time  and  space  in  your  work  and  is 
entitled  to  its  commission  for  the  sale  of 
your  work. 

My  impression  is  that  Las  Vegas  is 
becoming  more  and  more  of  an  art 
destination.  Several  of  the  large  hotels  - 
Bellagio,  Venetian  and  Caesar’s  Palace,  to 
name  three  —  are  hosting  increasing 
numbers  of  fine  art  galleries  among  their 
shops,  and  Bellagio  and  Venetian  are 
sponsoring  continuing  special  art  shows  of 
international  significance.  Similarly,  the 
shopping  mall  on  the  strip  houses  several 
galleries,  with  one,  the  Centaur,  displaying 
the  type  of  work  commercially  which  one 
normally  only  finds  in  museums.  So  for 
those  of  you  who  would  enjoy  going  to  Las 
Vegas,  but  enjoy  art  more  than  gambling, 
there  is  much  for  you  as  well. _ 


Endowment  guidelines  (from  previous  page) 


of  Justice  and  the  Department  of  Education 
to  address  mutual  goals.  NEA’s  online 
resource,  Cultural  Funding:  Federal  Oppor¬ 
tunities,  provides  a  research  tool  for  those 
seeking  funding  at  the  federal  level  for 
cultural  programming.  Included  are  those 
agencies  with  which  NEA  has  partnerships 
and  other  federal  agencies  and  programs  of 
possible  interest.  It  can  be  found  at 
www.arts.gov/federal.html. 

•  The  Mayor’s  Institute  on  City 
Design:  An  NEA  leadership  initiative  that 
provides  an  opportunity  for  mayors  and 


design  professionals  to  work  together  to 
address  design  and  development  issues. 

For  information,  contact  NEA’s  design 
staff  at  202-682-5452. 

•  The  Arts  and  Artifacts  Indemnity 
Act  of  1975:  Administered  by  the  NEA, 
this  act  authorizes  federal  indemnification 
tor  international  exhibitions.  There  are  two 
deadlines  each  year:  April  1  and  Oct.  1 . 

For  guidelines  and  application  information, 
contact  the  indemnity  administrator  at 
202-682-5574. 

NEA  officials  said  some  projects 


might  relate  to  more  than  one  categoiy.  “If 
that  s  the  case,  think  about  the  primary 
purpose  of  your  project  and  how  it  relates 
to  the  endowment's  goals  for  the  catego¬ 
ries  you  are  considering,”  the  guidelines 
state.  “Also  look  at  the  review  criteria  by 
which  your  application  would  be  judged. 
Choose  the  one  category  that  you  think  is 
most  relevant  and  indicate  this  on  the 
application  form.” 

For  complete  information  on  the  new 
guidelines,  go  online  to  www.nea.gov/ 
guide/GAP04/G  APindex  .html. 
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Website 

helps 

integrate 

technology 

Struggling  to 
integrate 
technology  into 
your  organiza¬ 
tion?  The 
Progressive 
Technology 
Project  may  offer 
some  solutions. 

The  PTP 
offers  a  Technol¬ 
ogy  Assessment 
and  Planning 
website 

(www.progressive 
tech.org),  which 
includes 
resources  that 
arts  organiza¬ 
tions  can  use  to 
learn  how  to 
improve  their 
application  of 
technology. 
Documents  on 
the  site  include 
“Assessment 
Guide  for 
Organizers,” 
“Organizational 
Technology 
Assessment’ 
and  “Planning 
Tool  and 
Technology 
Planning  Guide.” 
All  are  in  PDF 
format. 

-  National 
Assembly  of 

State  Arts 

Agencies 
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Hunting  for 
a  job? 

Art  Job 
is  online 

To  find  good 
jobs  in  the  arts 
online  use  ArtJob 
Online,  located  at 
www.artjob.org. 
Launched  by 
WESTAF,  the 
Western  States 
Arts  Federation, 
ArtJob  Online  is 
dedicated  to 
connecting 
individuals  with 
jobs  and 
opportunities  in 
the  arts.  The 
service  does 
cost,  with  rates 
posted  on  the 
website. 

ArtJob  Online 
features  a 
national 
database  of  job 
listings  in  all  arts 
disciplines  in  the 
nonprofit, 
commercial, 
academic,  and 
public  sectors. 
The  website  also 
features 

information  about 

fellowships, 

grants, 

residencies,  and 
other  artist  and 
art-related 
opportunities. 

Job  seekers 
using  ArtJob 
Online  can 
search  the  job 
listings  database 
by  several  criteria 
and  have  access 
to  an  employer 
database  that 
includes 
background  and 
contact 

information  about 
employers  in  the 
arts. 


Opportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts 
&  Photography: 

Call  for  Entries  -  National 


The  artFILE  Project  wants  contributions  to  an 
electronic  presentation  archive  for  teachers  and 
artists.  A  CD  archive  of  juried  art  for  use  in 
elementary ,  secondary  andhighereducation  teaching 
programs  will  be  published  in  August,  2003.  Artists 
in  sculpture  (metal,  stone,  glass  and  wood),  jewelry 
(gold,  silver  and  copper),  glass  and  pottery  are 
eligible.  For  more  information,  e-mail:  raustinl 
@unl.edu. 

The  Pain  Exhibit,  Seeking  Artists  With  Pain,  a 

touring  museum  art  exhibit  from  artists  with  chronic 
pain  ( with  their  art  expressing  some  facet  of  the  pain 
experience),  is  being  planned  to  open  in  the  United 
States  in  the  fall  of 2004.  The  exhibit  is  for  visual  arts 
and  can  include  drawing,  painting,  sculpture, 
photography,  video,  mixed  media,  and  digital  art. 
Artists  with  chronic  pain  are  encouraged  to  submit 
slides  of  PAIN  Art  with  a  written  description  of  what 
facet  of  the  pain  experience  the  art  expresses.  For 
more  information  call  916-362-0363;  e-mail: 
mrc823@juno.com.  DEAD-LINE:  May  31, 2003. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography:  Call  for  Entries  - 
State  and  Regional 

CutHank  ITterary  Magazine,  a  nationally  distributed 
journal  of  arts  and  literature,  invites  Montana  artists 
to  submit  slides  for  its  cover  art  competition.  First 
place  winner  will  have  his  or  her  work  on  the  cover 
of  the  fall  issue.  Up  to  six  other  artists  will  be  chosen 
for  inclusion  in  the  magazine.  Contest  will  be  juried 
by  Cathryn  Mallory,  director  of  the  University  Gallery 
of  Visual  Arts  and  co-chair  of  The  University  of 
Montana  art  department.  Winners  will  have  their 
artwork  shown  at  the  Art  Museum  of  Missoula 
during  the  Festival  of  the  Book  in  September.  Please 
submit  up  to  five  slides.  All  media  welcome  but 
work  will  be  printed  in  the  magazine  in  black  and 
white.  Submissions  should  be  addressed  to  Art 
Contest,  CutBank  Literary  Magazine,  Department 
of  English,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT 
59812.  DEADLINE:  May  1,  2003. 

ANA  32,  National  Juried  Exhibition  will  be  held 
Aug  18-Oct  26,  2003.  All  media.  Juror  is  Richard 
Notkin.  Cash  awards.  $25  entry  fee.  For  prospectus, 
send  S  ASE  to  Holter  Museum  of  Art,  1 2  E.  Lawrence, 
Helena  MT  59601  ;orgotowww.holtermusuem.org. 
DEADLINE:  June  7,  2003. 

The  Tacoma  Art  Museum’s  Northwest  Biennial 
Competition,  (Building  Wise),  will  be  held  Nov.  1, 
2003-Jan.  25,  2004.  As  the  Tacoma  Art  Museum 
moves  into  their  new  home  in  May  2003,  the  museum 
asks  artists  to  think  about  building,  home,  house  and 
domestic  interiors  and  to  enter  a  work  that  reflects 
these  ideas.  Jurors  are  internationally  acclaimed 
installation  artists  Ilya  and  Emilia  Kabakov.  For 
more  information  or  a  prospectus,  go  to  www.Tacoma 
ArtMuseum.org,  or  call  253-272-4258,  ext.  3032. 
DEADLINE:  May  16,  2003. 

Bigfork  Festival  of  the  Arts  invites  fine  artists  and 
crafters,  musicians  andentertainers,  and  food  vendors 
to  participate  in  the  25th  annual  celebration  of  the 
arts  August  2-3,  2003.  For  application,  call 
406-88 1  -4636  or  write  Bigfork  Festival  of  the  Arts, 
P.O.  Box  1892,  Bigfork,  MT  5991 1;  or  download  at 
www.bigforkfestivalofthearts.com.  DEADLINE: 
May  1,2003. 

The  Northwest  Museum  of  Arts  and  Culture  and 
the  Spokane  Art  School  are  now  accepting  artist 
entries  for  the  18th  Annual  ArtFest,  an  outdoor 
festival  featuring  fine  arts  and  crafts  scheduled  May 
30-June  1 , 2003,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Museum  in 
Browne’ s  Addition.  For  an  application  form,  call  the 


MAC  at  509-456-393 1 ,  or  the  Spokane  Art  School, 
509-328-0900.  For  additional  details,  call 
509-456-3931  or  e-mail  themac@ztc.net. 
DEADLINE:  March  7,  2003. 

Inland  Crafts  is  currently  accepting  applications  for 
participation  in  the  21s1  annual  sale  and  exhibit  at  the 
Spokane  Convention  Center,  Spokane,  WA.  No  jury 
fee.  Exhibition  dates  are  Nov.  7-9,  2003.  To  obtain 
complete  information  about  this  event  and  to 
download  all  necessary  jury  materials  log  on  to 
www.inlandcrafts.org,  or  write  to  G.  Freuen,  Inland 
Crafts,  15205  N.  Shady  Slope  Rd.,  Spokane,  WA 
99208.  DEADLINE:  April  1,  2003. 

The  Ennis  Arts  Association  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  the  Juried  Arts  and  Crafts 
Marketplace  in  the  8,h  Annual  Madison  Valley 
Arts  Festival  on  Aug.  23,  2003,  in  the  Wild  Rose 
Park  in  Ennis,  MT.  Only  handcrafted  work  created 
by  the  selling  artist  is  eligible.  No  kits,  mass-produced 
or  commercial  work  will  be  accepted.  The  following 
categories  will  be  considered:  Paintings  and 
Drawings;  Ceramics,  Glass  and  Sculpture;  Fiber 
Arts;  Leather  and  Wood;  Photography;  Jewelry; 
Miscellaneous.  To  receive  an  application  contact 
Arts  Chair/Madison  Valley  Arts  Festival, 
P.O.  Box  201,  Ennis,  MT  59729. 

2003  Art  Equinox:  A  Regional  Survey  of 
Contemporary  Art  will  be  held  Aug.  15-Oct.  15, 
2003,  at  Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art  in  Great 
Falls.  MT.  The  competition  is  open  to  artists  in 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington  and  Wyoming  and 
is  open  to  all  media  except  film,  video,  performance 
and  installation.  There  are  $2. 1 00  in  purchase  awards 
and  three  $300  juror’s  choice  awards.  Jurors  are 
Bonnie  Laing-Malcolmson  and  Margo  Jacobson. 
For  prospectus  send  SASE  to  Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art,  1400  First  Avenue  North,  Great 
Falls,  MT  59401,  attention:  Art  Equinox; 
406-727-8255;  e-mail:  info@the-square.org. 
DEADLINE:  April  15,  2003. 

Bumbershoot  is  accepting  applications  for 
participants  in  Seattle’s  Labor  Day  weekend  arts 
extravaganza.  Outdoor  installations,  public  hands- 
on  art.  spectacles  and  collaborative  exhibits  are  highly 
encouraged.  Applications  are  also  available  for 
Performing  Arts  (musicians,  dancers,  comedians, 
performers  for  young  audiences  and  theatrical 
productions),  Art  Market  (hand-made  crafts), 
International  Bazaarlimported  crafts),  Tasteof  Seattle 
(food  booths).  Artists  in  Action  (kids’  activities). 
Literary  Arts  (literary  readings  and  performance 
poetry)  and  the  1  Reel  Film  Festival  (short  format 
film).  To  receive  an  application,  download  one  from 
www.bumbershoot.org.  DEADLINE:  March  7, 2003; 
DEADLINE  for  1  Reel  Film  Festival:  May  15, 2003. 

Big  Mountain  Commercial  Association  (BMCA) 
announces  a  call  for  entries  for  its  fourth  annual 
Big  Mountain  Summer  Festival.  The  summer 
festival  is  to  be  held  July  19-20,  2003,  and  includes 
a  juried  fine  craft  show,  musical  performances  and 
performance  art.  Artisans  in  all  media  are  encouraged 
to  apply  to  this  juried  fine  art  and  craft  show.  The 
BMCA  is  also  sponsoring  a  poster  competition  in 
combination  with  the  summer  festival.  The  prize¬ 
winning  artist  will  receive  $700  for  their  work  which 
will  be  reproduced  as  the  2003  Big  Mountain  Summer 
Festival  poster.  All  interested  artisans  can  obtain 
information  and  an  application  by  contacting  Ruth  E. 
Lane,  President,  Big  Mountain  Commercial 
Association,  3891  Big  Mountain  Road,  #137, 
Whitefish,  MT  59937;  406-862-7227;  e-mail: 
ruth@digisys.net. 

The  Dana  Gallery  in  Missoula  invites  artists  to 
participate  in  a  Postcard  Show  to  be  held  during 
the  month  of  June  2003.  To  request  a  prospectus  for 
the  show,  contact  the  gallery  by  phone, 
406-721-3154  or  by  e-mail:  danagallery 
@  montana.com.  DEADLINE  FOR  REQUESTING 
PROSPECTUS:  April  30,  2003. 


Disclaimer:  No  endorsement  is  intended  or  made 
of  any  product,  service  or  information  either  by  its 
inclusion  or  exclusion  from  the  Opportunities 
section  of  the  State  of  the  Arts.  While  all  attempts 
are  made  to  insure  the  correctness  and  suitability 
of  information  under  our  control  and  to  correct 
any  errors  brought  to  our  attention,  no 
representation  or  guarantee  can  be  made  as  to 
the  correctness  or  suitability  of  that  information  or 
any  other  linked  information  presented, 
referenced  or  implied.  All  critical  information 
should  be  independently  verified. 


Art  on  the  Levee,  a  two-day  outdoor  fine  art, 
skilled  crafts  and  crafts  show  will  be  held  in  Fort 
Benton,  MT,  June  28-29, 2003 ,  during  the  Summer 
Celebration,  a  large  three-day  event  in  this  historic 
town.  All  work  exhibited  must  be  original  and 
done  by  the  exhibitor.  For  an  application,  contact 
Leone  at 406-622-5532,  P.O.  Box  314,  FortBenton, 
MT  59442. 

First  Night  Great  Falls:  Artists  interested  in 
submitting  a  proposal  for  performing  art,  drama, 
music  or  dance  work,  or  a  proposal  for  a  graphics 
art  display  or  art/music  interactive  exhibit  at  First 
Night  Great  Falls  2004  should  contact  Ron  Crete 
at  406-453-0380;  email:  ron@roncrete.com.  For 
additional  information  go  to  www.firstnight 
greatfalls.org.  DEADLINE:  July  31,  2003. 

The  Hockaday  Museum  of  Art’s  35th  Annual 
Arts  in  the  Park  will  be  held  July  25-27, 2003,  at 
Depot  Park  in  Kalispell,  MT.  More  than  12,000 
visitors;  high-quality  arts  and  crafts,  food,  music, 
dance  and  theatre.  Open  to  all  artists  and  crafts¬ 
people  creating  original  hand-crafted  work.  For  an 
application,  www.hockadayartmuseum.org/ 
artpark.htm  or  send  a  SASE  to  Hockaday  Museum 
of  Art,  302  2nd  Ave.  East,  Kalispell,  MT  59901; 
406-755-5268.  DEADLINE:  May  1,  2003. 

Functional  Review  to  be  held  April  6-May  3, 
2003,  in  Missoula,  MT,  is  open  to  clayworks  that 
serve  as  a  functional  piece  of  art.  Juried  from  up  to 
three  slides.  Juror  is  Charles  Davis.  Entry  fee  is 
$25;  cash  awards.  For  prospectus,  send  SASE  to 
The  Clay  Studio,  910  Dickens,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;ore-mail  theclaystudioofmt@hotmail.com. 
DEADLINE:  March  6,  2003. 

Second  Annual  Soda  National  to  be  held  May  2- 
June  4, 2003,  in  Missoula,  MT,  is  open  to  stoneware 
or  porcelain  works  that  have  been  fired  in  a  soda 
atmosphere.  Juried  from  up  to  3  slides.  Juror  is 
David  Pledge.  Entry  fee  is  $25;  cash  awards.  For 
prospectus,  send  SASE  to  The  Clay  Studio, 
910  Dickens,  Missoula,  MT  59802;  or  e-mail 
theclaysrndioofmt@hotmail.com.  DEADLINE: 
April  3,  2003. 

Eagle  Mount  in  Bozeman,  MT,  is  hosting  an  art 
contest  for  the  fourth  annual  Montana  stockdog 
challenge  charity  event.  Subject  matter  for  the 
artwork  should  be  working  or  trial  conditions 
appropriate  to  sheepdogs,  handlers  or  any 
combination.  For  more  information,  contact  Eagle 
Mount-Bozeman  at  406-586-1781  or  e-mail 
eaglemount@prodigy.net.  DEADLINE:  May  1, 
2003. 


Residencies 


The  Kimmel  Harding  Nelson  Center  for  the 
Arts  is  a  new  artist  residency  program  located  in 
historic  Nebraska  City,  NE.  The  KHN  is  now 
seeking  immediate  residencies  for  spring  and 
summer  sessions.  Artists  may  apply  for  two-  to 
eight-week  sessions.  Applicants  are  sought  in  the 
disciplines  of  visual  arts  and  writing.  Both 
established  and  emerging  artists  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  Contact  the  KHN  Center  for  the  Arts, 
801  3rd  Corso,  Nebraska  City,  NE  68410; 
402-874-9600.  DEADLINE:  until  filled. 

The  Cultural  Restoration  Tourism  Project  is  a 

non-profit  organization  based  in  San  Francisco 
that  is  currently  restoring  a  Buddhist  temple  in 
Mongolia.  The  project  takes  western  participants 
from  May  to  September  to  help  with  the  restoration 
work.  This  year  a  two-  week  period  will  be  dedicated 
to  artists  who  will  go  and  work  on  their  own 
projects  and  also  help  with  the  restoration.  Joining 
these  Artists  Abroad  will  be  five  of  Mongolia’s 
best  artists.  This  will  be  a  very  inspiring  and 
culturally  rich  experience  for  all.  For  more 
information,  go  to  www.crtp.net. 
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The  Oregon  College  of  Art  &  Craft  is  accepting  | 
applications  from  emerging  artists  for  the  Junior 
Residency  Program,  Sept.  2003  to  April  2004.  The 
Junior  Residency  program  provides  an  opportun  ity 
for  the  post-graduate  artist  to  pursue  a  proposed 
body  of  work  over  a  four-month  period  in  a 
stimulating  arts  environment  using  the  resources 
and  equipment  of  the  college’s  studios.  For  the  fall 
2003  residency,  artists  working  in  book  arts/ 
printmaking  or  drawing/painting  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  For  the  spring  2004  residency,  artists 
working  in  ceramics  or  wood  are  encouraged  to 
apply.  To  download  the  application,  go  to 
www.ocac.edu,  or  send  SASE  to  Junior 
Residency,  Oregon  College  of  Art  &  Craft, 
8245  SW  Barnes  Rd.,  Portland,  OR  97225;  for’ 
more  information,  call  503-297-5544,  ext.  117. 
DEADLINE:  April  1,  2003. 


Grants  and  Fellowships 


The  Matthew  Hansen  Endowment  grants  awards 
for  historical  research,  creative  writing  and 
wilderness  studies  projects  that  explore  Montana’ s 
land  and  people.  Projects  will  encourage  mindful 
stewardship  of  the  land,  both  wild  and  cultivated, 
and  contribute  to  the  protection  of  Montana’s 
heritage.  Awards  normally  range  from  $400  to 
$  1 ,000.  Formoredetailedguidelinesorinformation 
contact  The  Matthew  Hansen  Endowment, 
Wilderness  Institute,  School  of  Forestry,  The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812; 
406-243-5361.  DEADLINE:  March  1,  2003. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  upcoming 
deadlines:  March  3,  2003,  for  Literature 
Fellowships  in  Fiction  and  Creative  Nonfiction; 
March  17,  2003,  for  Artistic  Creativity  and 
Preservation  (Standard  Review  Grants);  March  17, 
2003,  for  Services  to  Arts  Organizations  and  Artists; 
June  2, 2003,  for  Challenge  America:  Access  to  the 
Arts  (Fast-Track  Review  Grants);  June  16,  2003, 
for  Learning  in  the  Arts  for  Children  and  Youth 
(Standard  Review  Grants);  August  18,  2003,  for 
Heritage  and  Preservation;  and  August  18,  2003, 
forChallenge  America:  Access  to  the  Arts  ( Standard 
Review  Grants).  Go  to  www.arts.gov  for  more 
information. 


dance  work  through  production  grants.  Funds  are 
intended  to  support  a  project’ s  development  through 
the  time  of  its  premiere.  Grants  generally  range  from 
$15,000  to  $35,000.  NDP  is  now  accepting 
nominations  of  projects  to  receive  production  grants 
in  the  2003-2004  season  (June  1,  2003-May  31, 
2004. )  To  nominate  a  project,  complete  the  one-page 
Production  Grant  Nomination  Form,  available  as  a 
PDF  on  the  NEFA  website  at  www.nefa.org. 
Nominations  submitted  by  FAX  ore-mail  will  not  be 
accepted.  Mail  nominations  to  New  England 
Foundation  for  the  Arts,  266  Summer  Street, 
2nd  Floor,  Boston,  MA  02210,  attn:  National  Dance 
Project.  For  more  information,  contact  Kimberly 
Bigelow  at  kbigelow@nefa.org;  617-951-0010. 
DEADLINE:  April  1,  2003. 


Workshops 


Joyce  Lee  will  conduct  an  Oil  Painting  Workshop 

9  a.m.-4  p.m.  March  28-30,  2003,  at  Nicholas  Fine 
Art  in  Billings,  MT.  For  more  information,  call 
406-256-8607;  e-mail:  info@nicholasfmeart.com; 
or  go  to  www.nicholasfmeart.com. 

High  Plains  Book  Fest  will  be  held  July  11-13, 
2003,  in  Billings,  MT.  This  regional  celebration  of 
the  book  encourages  both  seasoned  and  emerging 
writers  and  will  appeal  to  a  broad  audience  through 
diverse  topics.  Public  readings,  panels, 
demonstrations,  open  mic,  book  markets,  social 
events,  art  exhibitions,  credit  and  non-credit 
workshops  will  be  offered.  Sponsored  by  The  Writer’s 
Voice,  MSU-Billings,  Parmly  Billings  Library, 
Yellowstone  Art  Museum  and  other  members  of  the 
Billings  Cultural  Partners.  For  more  information 
contact  The  Writer’ s  V oice,  406-248- 1 685,  ext.  234. 

Equinox  Summer  Theatre  Camp  is  held  at  the 
Headwaters  Academy  in  Bozeman,  MT,  and  is  open 
to  kids  entering  grades  1-8.  The  camp’s  goal  is  to 
give  students  challenges,  explore  their  creativity, 
build  self-confidence  and  see  their  success  in  final 
performances,  all  in  the  environment  of  a  supportive 
community.  Two  sessions  are  held,  June  16- 
July  10, 2003.  and  July  14-August7, 2003.Formore 
information  call  406-587-0737. 


The  Artists  Exploration  Fund  is  designed  to 
enable  individual  U.S.  performing  artists  to  pursue 
opportunities  abroad  that  further  their  artistic 
development.  Applicants  must  be  individual 
performing  artists  who  are  U.S.  citizens  or 
permanent  residents.  Grants  support  activities 
including  the  development  or  expansion  of  creative 
relationships  with  artists  and  arts  organizations,  the 
exploration  of  artistic  forms,  or  creation  of  new 
work,  either  individually  or  in  collaboration  with 
artists  abroad.  For  more  information,  call  Arts 
International  at  212-674-9744;  e-mail:  amattox 
@artsinternational.org;  or  go  to  www.arts 
intemational.org.  DEADLINE:  April  7,  2003. 

The  Elizabeth  Foundation  for  the  Arts  funds 
professional  visual  artists  30  years  or  older  by  the 
application  deadline  (or  who  have  been  working 
for  at  least  six  years  since  completion  of  formal 
schooling.)  Photography,  media  art,  performance 
art,  and  craft  art  are  excluded.  Grants  range  from 
$2,500  to  $  1 2,000.  Application  and  guidelines  are 
available  by  mail  only.  Application  request  deadline 
is  April  17, 2003.  Contact  the  Elizabeth  Foundation 
for  the  Arts,  Attn:  2003  Grants  Program  for 
Individuals  in  the  Visual  Arts,  P.O.  Box  2670,  New 
York,  NY  10108.  DEADLINE:  May  1, 2003. 

High  Plains  Films  (HPF),  in  collaboration  with 
the  Environmental  Studies  Program  (EVST)  at 
The  University  of  Montana,  will  begin  offering  a 
documentary  production  fellowship  for  the 
2003-04  school  year.  EVST/HPF  will  accept 
proposals  for  documentary  film  production  projects 
that  fit  within  the  broad  area  of  “documenting 
human  relations  with  the  natural  world.” 
Fellowships  will  be  awarded  to  one  incoming  or 
continuing  EVST  graduate  student  per  year.  E- 
mail  questions  about  writing  a  treatment/narrative 
to  Doug  Hawes-Davis,  dhd@highplainsfilms.org. 
Send  completed  proposals  to  High  Plains  Films, 
attn.  EVST  Fellowship,  P.O.  Box  8796,  Missoula, 
MT  59807.  Apply  at  any  time.  Fellowships  will  be 
awarded  annually  in  July/August.  For  more 
information  about  High  Plains  Films,  go  to 
www. high  plainsfilms.org. 

The  National  Dance  Project  of  the  New  England 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  funds  the  creation  of  new 


W orkshops  offered  at  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation 

in  Helena,  MT,  include:  Complex  and  Beautiful, 
with  Liz  Quackenbush.  May  23-25,  $175;  Ceramic 
Art:  Developing  a  Personal  Aesthetic,  with  Richard 
;  Notkin,  June  20-22,  $175:  Making  Meaning:  Where 
Clay  and  Words  Intersect,  with  Chris  Staley  and 
Kim  Stafford,  June  30-July  4,  $575;  Dinner  in 
Tuscany:  A  Pottery  Workshop  in  Italy,  with  Josh 
DeWeese,  Sept.  29-Oct.  10,  $2,000.  For  more 
information,  visit  the  website  at  www.archiebray.org, 
or  contact  the  Archie  Bray  Foundation,  29 1 5  Country 
Club  Ave„  Helena,  MT  59602;  406-443-3502; 
e-mail:  archiebray@archiebray.org. 

The  National  Guild  of  Community  Schools  of  the 
Arts  will  hold  the  17th  Annual  Arts  Management 
in  Community  Institutions  (AMICI)  Summer 
Institute  June  8-21,  2003,  at  The  University  of  St. 
Thomas  in  St.  Paul,  MN.  The  AMICI  offers  a 
professional  development  program  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  key  administrators  and  leaders  in  the  field 
of  nonprofit,  community-based  schools  of  the  arts. 
Need-based  financial  aid  is  available  on  a  limited 
basis.  The  financial  aid  application  deadline  is  March 
17, 2003,  and  payment  in  full  is  due  April  15, 2003. 
For  more  information,  contact  Suzanne  C.  Sousa, 
Program  Associate,  National  Guild  of  Community 
Schools  ot  the  Arts,  520  Eighth  Avenue,  Suite  302, 
New  York,  NY  10081;  212-268-3337;  e-mail: 
suzanne.sousa@natguild.org. 

Lost  Horse  Writers’  Conference  will  be  held  May 
2-4,  2003,  at  the  Clark  Fork  Field  Campus  near 
Sandpoint,  ID.  This  year’s  workshops  include: 
Marvin  Bell,  Poetry;  Rick  Bass,  Process,  Patterns, 
Language  and  Structure  in  Fiction;  Mary  Clearman 
Blew,  Fiction  or  Non?;  James  Grabill.  The  Essay; 
Robert  Glatzer,  Screenwriting;  Quincy  Troupe: 
Transcircularities:  The  Intersection  of  Post- 
Modernism,  Surrealism,  Jazz,  Rap,  American 
Language  and  Poetics;  Dorianne  Laux  and  Joseph 
Millar.  Poetry:  Deep  Water:  Writing  About  Family. 
Tuition  is  $250.  For  information,  call  208-255-44 1 0 
or  e-mail:  losthorsepress@mindspring.com. 

Missouri  River  Break  is  a  weekend  of  various 
classes  offered  March  7-10, 2003,  at  the  Great  Falls 
College  of  Technology.  Some  of  the  classes  offered 
include  Fly  Tying,  Gardening,  Website  Design, 
Quilting.  Wood  Carving,  Yoga,  Floral  Arrangements 


and  Alternative  Crops.  Six  classes  are  offered  each 
I  day,  at  $5  per  class,  or  $10  for  three  classes.  For 
i  more  information,  call  406-771-4300;  e-mail: 
outreach@msugf.edu. 

The  Second  Annual  Montana  “Sumi-e”  Painting 
J  Workshop  will  be  offered  June  17-20,  2003,  in 
Ennis,  MT.  Susan  Christie  of  Ennis,  and  Susan 
Frame  of  Clearwater,  FL,  will  be  co-teaching  this 
workshop.  Both  artists  have  been  painting  Sumi-e 
for  over  30  years.  For  registration  information, 
contact  Susan  Christie  Wild  Crane  Studio  in  Ennis, 
406-682-5659;  e-mail:  artists@wildcranestudio.com. 

GetThatGrant:  Grantwritingfrom  Conception 
to  Completion,  a  comprehensive  grantwriting 
training  program,  will  be  held  in  Bozeman,  MT, 
April  28-May  1,  2003.  Conducted  by  Dr.  Barbara 
C.  Bader  and  Steven  Carr,  this  workshop  is  sponsored 
by  the  Women  ’  s  Center  at  Mon  tana  State  University . 
This  workshop  addresses  all  aspects  of  successful 
grantseeking.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  writing 
the  technical  components.  For  further  information 
on  the  grantwriting  program,  or  to  register  for  the 
workshop,  contact  the  MSU  Women’s  Center  at 
406-994-3836,  15  Hamilton  Hall,  Montana  State 
University,  Bozeman,  MT  59717.  DEADLINE: 
April  4,  2003. 

George  McCauley  will  conduct  a  two-week 
workshop  at  La  Meridiana  in  Tuscany 

June  7-21,  2003.  The  workshop  includes  lodging, 
side  trips  and  gourmet  meals.  The  cost  is  $  1 ,900  for 
two  weeks  in  Italy.  Contact  Marcia  Selsor, 
406-259-7244  for  more  details. 

An  Argentina  Tango  Dance  Workshop  is  being 
presented  by  Have  Fun  Dancing !  May  9-11, 2003, 
in  Bozeman,  MT.  Julio  Balmaceda  and  his  partner 
Corina  de  la  Rosa,  from  Argentina,  will  teach  the 
classes.  For  information,  contact  Laura  Coleman  at 
406-763-4735,  or  visit  havefundancing.cjb.net. 

Sagebrush  Writers  presents  Writing  Mystery, 
Suspense  and  Intrigue  with  Barb  Heinlein,  aka 
B.J.  Daniels,  author  of  17  novels  of  suspense, 
intrigue  and  mystery,  April  11-12,  2003,  at  the 
Crazy  Mountain  Museum  in  Big  Timber,  MT. 
Registration  is  $100  and  is  limited.  For  more 
information,  contact  Gwen  Petersen.  Box  1255, 
Big  Timber,  MT  59011;  406-932-4227;  e-mail: 
sagebrsh  @ttc-cmc-net. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 


Glimmer  Train’s  April  Poetry  Open.  First  place 
$500  and  publication  in  Glimmer  Train  Stories, 
second/third  $250/$  1 00 .  Open  to  all  poets .  $6  entry 
fee  for  each  poem.  No  subject,  form  or  length 
restrictions.  Send  work  via  the  online  submission 
procedure  at  www.glimmertrain.com  during  the 
month  of  April  2003. 

The  Montana  Repertory  Theatre,  the 
professional  theatre-in-residence  at  The 
University  of  Montana  in  Missoula,  MT,  is 
seeking  submissions  for  its  Lewis  and  Clark 
Short  Play  Festival  to  be  held  at  the  annual 
Missoula  Colony:  A  Gathering  of  Writers  for 
Stage  and  Screen.  Colony  8  will  take  place  May 
30-June  7,  2003  on  The  University  of  Montana 
campus.  Writers  are  invited  to  submit  plays  no 
longer  than  twenty  pages  on  the  topic  of  Lewis  and 
Clark.  The  plays  need  not  be  historical  in  nature 
(although  they  can)  but  they  should  be  inspired  by, 
or  somehow  related  to,  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
experience.  Ten  plays  will  be  chosen  for  staged 
readings  during  the  Missoula  Colony  with  the 
possibility  of  future  productions  for  some.  Selected 
playwrights  will  be  notified  by  May  1,  2003.  For 
more  information,  call  406-243-6809.  Send 
submissions  to  Greg  Johnson,  The  MontanaRepertory 
Theatre,  Department  of  Drama/Dance.  The  University 
of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812.  DEADLINE: 
March  15, 2003. 

The  Peter  Taylor  Prize  for  the  Novel.  A  literary 
contest  open  to  published  and  unpublished  novelists 
nationwide,  the  prize  includes  a  $  1 .000  cash  award, 
publication  of  the  novel  by  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Press  and  a  standard  royalty  contract. 
For  more  information,  contact  the  Knoxville  Writers’ 
Guild.  The  Peter  Taylor  Prize  for  the  Novel, 
P.O.  Box  2565,  Knoxville,  TN  37901-2565; 
www.knoxvillewritersguild.org.  DEADLINE: 
April  30,  2003. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Online 
resources 
for  museums 

Museum 

workers  will  find  a 
number  of 
valuable 
resources  on  the 
internet, 
including: 

•  www.alobal 
museum.ora 

Check  out 
museum- 
education 
courses 
throughout  the 
world,  post 
resumes  (for  a 
fee),  check  job 
listings,  and  much 
more. 

.  www.ncph. 
org/home.html 

Hook  up  to  a 
variety  of 
museum 
programs  on  the 
National  Council 
on  Public  History 
website,  including 
employment 
opportunities,  job 
links,  and  more. 
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National  arts 
resources 

•  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Arts:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506; 
202-682-5400; 
www.artsendow.gov; 
e-mail:  webmgr 

@  arts.endow.gov. 

•  National 
Endowment  for  the 
Humanities:  1100 
Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20506; 

202-606-8400; 

www.neh.fed.us. 

•  Arts  4  All 
People:  www.arts 
4allpeople.org; 
e-mail:  a4ap@ 
wallacefunds.org. 

•  Americans  for 
the  Arts:  1000 
Vermont  Ave.,  NW, 
12th  Floor, 
Washington,  DC 
20005; 

202-  371-2830; 
www.artusa.org. 

•  American 
Association  of 
Museums:  1571 
Eye  St.,  NW,  Ste 
400,  Washington, 

DC  20005; 

202-289-1818; 

www.aam-us.org. 

•  National  Trust 
for  Historic 
Preservation:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington, 

DC  20036; 
202-588-6000; 
www.national 
trust.org. 

•  ADA  Services 
Unit:  U.S.  Equal 
Employment 
Opportunity 
Commission, 1801  L 
St.  NW,  Rm.  9024, 
Washington,  DC 
20507; 

202-663-4900  or 
800-669-4000  for 
employment 
questions; 

www.eeoc.gov/facts/ 

howtofil.htm. 

•  Architectural 
and  Transportation 
Barriers 

Compliance  Board: 

1331  F  St.  NW,  Suite 
1000,  Washington, 
DC  20004; 
800-872-2253; 
www.access- 
board.gov. 

•  National 
Rehabilitation 
Information  Center 
(NARIC): 
800-346-2742  or 
800-344-5405  (for 
assistive  technology 
product  information). 


Performing  Arts 


The  Fannie  Weiss  Dance  Scholarship  is  offered  to 
Jacob’s  Pillow  Dance  Festival  in  Lee,  MA.  The 
contemporary  dance  workshop,  with  Milton  Myers 
as  director,  will  be  held  July 7-27, 2003 .  The  workshop 
includes  classes,  weekly  performing  opportunities, 
attendance  at  festival  performances  and  discussion 
with  campus  artists.  Applicant  must  be  aged  16-24, 
an  advanced  dancer/student,  and  a  member  of  ADG. 
Along  with  the  completed  application  form  and  $15 
application  fee,  the  dancer  must  submit  one  VHS 
videotape  that  demonstrates  performance  and 
technical  proficiency .  For  application  and  guidelines 
information,  American  Dance  Guild,  P.O.  Box  2006, 
Lenox  Hill  Station,  New  York,  NY  10021;  e-mail: 
ERN  ACL2  @  juno.com;  call  56 1  -963-4895 ;  or  go  to 
www.american danceguild.org. 

The  Genesis  Opera  Project  seeks  projects  from 
composers  35  years  of  age  or  younger  and  their 
collaborators.  The  project  is  an  international 
commissioning  program  seeking  original,  inventive 
and  skilled  work  that  speaks  to  a  contemporary 
audience.  Over  a  two-year  period.  Genesis  supports 
music  theater  makers  in  every  aspect  of  the  creation, 
production  and  performance  of  a  project.  These 
projects  may  be  composer-led  or  initiated  by  other 
members  of  a  creative  team.  Six  projects  will  be 
shortlisted  for  development  by  an  advisory  panel, 
culminating  in  workshops  in  London  in  early  2004. 
Three  of  the  projects  will  be  chosen  for  full  production 
in  London  and  elsewhere  in  2005.  Information, 
application  forms,  and  complete  guidelines  are 
available  at  www.genesisfoundation.org.uk,  or  upon 
requestviae-mailatgop@genesisfoundation.org.uk, 
or  contact  The  Administrator,  Genesis  Opera  Project, 
Genesis  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  32815,  London,  N1 
1GE,  UK.  DEADLINE:  April  14,  2003. 

AXIS  Dance  Company  is  currently  seeking  men 
and  women,  20-50  years  of  age,  with  physical 
disabilities  to  fill  part-time  company  positions.  All 
persons  with  previous  dance  or  athletic  experience 
and  a  passion  for  movement  are  encouraged  to  attend 
a  workshop  and  audition  May  3 1  -  June  1 , 2003  at  the 
Alice  Arts  Center  in  Oakland,  CA.  The  workshop 
will  beatwo-day  exploration  of  physically  integrated 
dance  through  technique  classes,  improvisation  and 
the  learning  of  AXIS  repertory.  It  is  open  to  all 
persons  with  physical  disabilities.  Participants  in  the 
workshop  will  be  considered  for  permanent  company 
positions.  Workshop  tuition  is  $90  a  person. 
Scholarships  are  available  for  those  traveling  from 
out  of  state.  For  more  information  on  AXIS  Dance 
Company,  visit  www.axisdance.org.  If  you  would 
like  to  register  for  the  workshop/audition,  contact 
Mollie  Mungan  at  510-625-0110,  or  e-mail: 
mollie@axisdance.org. 


Job  Opportunities 


The  Hockaday  Museum  is  seeking  a  preparator/ 
registrar  responsible  for  hanging,  registering  and 
tracking  artwork,  writing  contracts,  preparing  text, 
packaging  and  shipping  of  artwork  and  gallery 
maintenance  under  the  direction  of  the  Curator/ 
Executive  Director.  Excellent  communication, 
organization  and  public  relation  skills  required,  with 
the  ability  to  prioritize  tasks  and  be  able  to  work  under 
pressure.  Art  gallery  or  museum  experience  required. 
B  .A.  in  Art  History  or  related  field  preferred.  Position 
is  full  time  for  a  non-profit  Museum.  Send  or  drop 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Executive 
Director,  302  2nd  Ave.  East  at  3rd  Street,  Kalispell, 
MT  59901 .  No  phone  calls  please. 


Media  Arts 


The  10th  Annual  Austin  Film  Festival  is  announcing 
its  Call  for  Entries  for  the  Screenplay,  Prime  Time, 
and  Film  Competitions.  For  the  past  six  years  award¬ 
winning  feature  films  have  received  distribution  as  a 
result  of  their  AFF  screening.  Short  films  screened  in 
competition  at  the  Austin  Film  Festival  are  eligible  to 
be  nominated  for  an  Academy  Award.  The  Screenplay 
Competition  deadline  is  May  15,  2003;  entry  fee  is 
$40;  categories  are  Adult/Family  and  Comedy.  The 
Prime  Time  Teleplay  Competition  deadline  is  June 
15,  2003:  entry  fee  is  $30;  categories:  Sitcom  and 
Drama.  The  Film  Competition  early  deadline  is 
June  15,  2003;  entry  fee  is  $40;  categories:  Feature, 
Short,  and  Student  Short;  late  deadline  is  July  15, 2003, 
with  an  entry  fee  of  $50.  For  rules  and  entry  forms  go 
towww.austinfilmfestival.com  orcall  800-310-3378. 


On-Line 


Sources  for  “how  to”  tips  when  writing  grants: 

Grant  Writing  Links  (Oklahoma  Arts  Council), 
www.arts.state.ok.us/Pages/egrants/egrants 
writing.html.  Grant  Application  Tips  (Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Arts)  www.arts.state.va.us/ 
Tips.pdf.  Writing  and  Managing  Your  Grants 
( Mississippi  Arts  Commission)  www.arts.state.ms.us/ 
resources_preparegrant.html.  The  Etiquette  of  Getting 
Grants  (New  York  Foundation  on  the  Arts) 
archive.nyfa.org/vaih/gettinggrants.pdf. 

Sources  for  making  your  website  fully  accessible 

(presented  by  David  Low,  NEA  at  NASAA  Annual 
Conference,  Oct.  17,  2002):  HANDOUTS:  Section 
50B  Accessibility  Requirements  for  Websites, 
www.webable.com/508guidelines.html;  Web-based 
Intranet  and  Internet  Information  and  Applications, 
www.access-board.gov/sec508/guide/1194.22.htm; 
Preliminary  Checklist  and  General  Recommendations 
for  New  and  Redeveloped  sites,  oc.nci.nih.gov/ 
web508/checklist.pdf;  Making  Flash  Usable  for  Users 
With  Disabilities,  www.useit.com/alertbox/ 
20021014.html.  ACCESSIBILITY  WEBSITES: 
WebABLE,  www.webable.com;  and  Web  Accessibility 
InitiativefWorldWideWebConsortium),  www.w3.org/ 
WAI/. 

Creative  Capital  Foundation  supports  artists 
pursuing  innovative  approaches  to  form  and  content 
in  the  arts.  Funded  artists  agree  to  share  a  small 
percentage  of  any  profits  generated  by  their  projects 
with  Creative  Capital,  which  applies  these  funds 
toward  new  grants,  www.creative-capital.org. 

The  Artist  Fellowship  assists  professional  fine  artists 
( painters,  graphic  artists,  sculptors)  and  their  families 
in  times  of  emergency,  disability  or  bereavement. 
Assistance  is  given  without  expectation  of  repayment. 
Contact  the  foundation  online  at  www. artist 
fellowship.com  or  call  646-230-9833. 

The  Richard  A.  Florsheim  Art  Fund  assists  the 
ongoing  work  of  American  artists  of  merit  over 
age  60.  Grants  support  the  mounting  of  exhibitions, 
the  publication  of  catalogues,  and  other  work-related 
needs.  Grants  range  from  $1,000  to  $20,000. 
www.florsheimartfund.org. 

WomanMade  Gallery  supports  all  women  in  the 
arts  by  providing  opportunities  and  advocacy. 
Through  programming  that  examines  the  female 
experience,  the  organization  educates  and  serves  as  a 
forum  for  dialogue  between  artists  and  the  community. 
Go  to  www.womanmade.org  or  call  3 1 2-328-0038. 

Moneyforart.com  is  a  personalized  one-year 
program  designed  to  get  artists  grant  money.  It 
provides  one-on-one  assistance,  researches  funders, 
and  offers  other  services  to  maximize  an  artist' s  chances 
of  receiving  funding,  www.moneyforart.com. 

Art  Licensing  101  is  an  easy-to-use  handbook  that 
serves  as  a  guide  to  licensing  and  publishing  artwork. 
It  includes  ideas  and  examples  of  how  to  increase 
income  through  reproduction  rights  for  T-shirts, 
greeting  cards  and  more.  For  more  about  the  book, 
visitthewebsiteatwww.artmarketing.com/licensing; 

e-mail:  info@artmarketing.com;  orcall  800-383-0677. 

eArtist  and  Marketing  Artist  software  can  help 
manage  artwork,  constituents,  exhibitions,  invoices 
and  more.  The  software  is  available  for  a  fee,  but  can 
be  tried  for  free  at  www.artscope.net/eartist  or 
www.artmarketing.com. 

Echoes  from  the  Field:  Proven  Capacity-Building 
Principles  for  Nonprofits  is  a  report  that  lays  out 
principles  of  successful  capacity  building,  discusses 
skills  providers  need  to  implement  the  principles 
effectively,  and  ends  with  issues  and  questions  for  the 
future.  Go  to  www.envsc.org/bestpractices.pdf. 

Planning  an  Arts-Centered  School:  A  Handbook 
highlights  best  practices  on  the  development  of  arts- 
centered  schools.  The  publication,  designed  to  guide 
organizations  in  curriculum  and  development, 
governance,  funding,  assessment  and  community 
participation,  is  being  distributed  free  to  schools, 
school  boards,  artist  agencies  and  other  organizations 
interested  in  arts  and  education.  Go  to  www.dana.org. 

The  Center  for  Excellence  in  Nonprofits,  through 
its  Learning  Community  model,  provides  nonprofits 
with  leadership  development  and  improvement 
programs.  Go  to  www.cen.org. 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  PO  Box  2264,  Kalispell,  MT 
59903;  (406)  257-3241 .  Advocacy  organization  for  arts 
education. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn., Co-  Presidents,  Lavonne  Burgard, 
Kalispell,  e-mail:  burgardl@sd5.k12.mt.us;  Susan  Supola, 
Kalispell,  e-mail:  supolas@sd5.k12.mt.us.  Provides 
professional  information  and  development  for  art  teachers  in  all 
areas. 

MT  Arts.  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585- 
9551 .  Provides  administrative  services  for  statewide 
organizations  and  some  local  groups  and  acts  as  a  fiscal 
agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  21 12  First  Avenue  North, 
Great  Falls,  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797,  e-mail: 
montanaart@hotmail.com.  Supports  visual  art  centers  and 
galleries  through  traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and 
an  annual  conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  PO  Box  1872, 

Bozeman,  MT  59771 ;  (406)  585-9551 .  Provides  resource 
sharing,  impods  musicians  and  conducts  seminars  and 
conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  do  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The  University  of  Montana, 
Missoula,  MT  5981 2;  (406)  243-6022,  ask  for  Mark  Sherouse. 
Organizes  public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and 
promotes  reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  China  Painting  Art  Assn.,  1 805  Highland,  Helena,  MT 
59601 ;  (406)  443-5583.  Promotes  the  art  of  china  painting, 
porcelain  and  glass;  sponsors  a  yearly  public  show  featuring 
nationally  known  teachers. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  31 1  Brantly  Hall,  The 
University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812;  (406)  243-6022. 
Presents  humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts 
speakers  bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher 
programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  101  No.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Suite  21 1 ,  Helena,  MT  59601 ;  (406)443-831 3.  FAX  (406)442- 
0482,  e-mail:  mtcf@mt.net.  Maintains  endowments  for 
nonprofit  organizations  and  awards  grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551 .  Coalition  of  arts  and  cultural  agencies  that 
lobbies  the  state  legislature  to  maintain  funding  of  cultural 
agencies  and  oversees  legislation  affecting  Montana’s  cultural 
sector, 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT  59771; 
(406)  585-9551 .  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring  workshop  for 
young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a  summer  scholarship 
program  and  presents  a  summer  teachers'  workshop. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts,  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman,  MT  59771 ; 
(406)  587-7636.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through 
educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Tom  Cook,  4800 
Jaiden  Lane,  Missoula,  MT  59803;  (406)  243-6880.  Provides 
professional  information  and  development  for  music  teachers 
in  all  areas. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman, 
MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551 .  Supports  performing  arts 
presenting  in  large  and  small  communities;  sponsors  an 
annual  conference  showcasing  performing  arts;  facilkates 
block-booking;  and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Provides  technical  assistance  and 
information  on  historic  preservation  issues  through  a  circuit 
rider  program.  Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803.  Supports  efforts  of 
Montana's  rural  low  power  public  television  stations;  provides 
technical  assistance  in  video  production  and  station  application 
procedures  and  sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Thespians,  President,  Stacey  Bergquist,  CM  Russell  High 
School,  228  17th  Avenue  NW,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403;  (406) 
791-2387.  Provides  professional  information  and  development 
for  theater  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  8274,  Missoula,  MT  59807; 
Nancy  Harte,  membership  chair,  (406)  721-8565;  e-mail: 
mtws@montana.com.  Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  a 
yearly  Open  Members  show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia 
Exhib'rtion,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Assn,  of  Montana,  MT  Historical  Society,  225  N. 
Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  4444710.  Supports 
museums  of  all  disciplines  through  annual  conferences, 
quarterly  newsletters  and  technical  assistance  with  museum 
issues. 

Rocky  Mountain  Photo  Club,  1518  Howell  St.,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  728-5374.  Provides  photography  education, 
professional  information,  workshops  and  opportunities  for 
members  to  show  work  in  galleries. 

VSA  arts  of  Montana,  P.O.  Box  7225,  Missoula,  MT  59807; 
(406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical  assistance 
and  workshops  on  working  with  differently-abled 
constituencies. 

Writer's  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA,  402  N.  32nd  St., 
Billings,  MT  591 01;  (406)  248-1685.  Assists  emerging  writers 
in  artistic  and  professional  development;  supports 
accomplished  writers;  provides  public  programs  that  challenge 
the  traditional  definition  of  literary  arts. 
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MAC  Grants  and  Services 


Organizational  Excellence  Grants 

Organizational  Excellence  Grants  are  awarded 
every  two  years  to  outstanding  Montana  arts 
organizations  for  biennial  funding.  Eligible  to 
apply  are  nonprofit  organizations  that  have  had 
their  IRS  501(c)(3)  status  for  at  least  five  years 
and  have  at  least  a  half-time  paid  director.  MAC 
funds  may  support  artistically  related  expenses, 
and  statewide  arts  service  organizations  may 
apply  to  support  any  operational  expense.  A  1 : 1 
match  in  cash  is  required  from  the  applicant. 
Grants  for  between  $1,000  and  $8,000  will  be 
awarded.  The  application  deadline  for  the  next 
grant  period  is  May,  2004. 

Cultural  and  Aesthetic  Project  Grants 

In  1975,  the  Montana  Legislature  set  aside  a 
percentage  of  the  Coal  Tax  to  restore  murals  in 
the  Capitol  and  support  other  cultural  and 
aesthetic  projects.  Grant  funds  are  derived  from 
the  interest  earned  on  this  Cultural  Trust. 

Any  person,  association,  group,  or 
governmental  agency  may  apply.  All  applications 
must,  however,  be  officially  sponsored  by  a 
governmental  entity.  Requirements  include  a 
1 : 1  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services  match  for 
Special  Projects  Under  $4,500,  Special  Projects 
and  Operational  Support.  Capital  expenditures 
require  a  3: 1  match  of  cash  or  in-  kind  goods  and 
services.  The  application  deadline  is  August  1, 
2004  for  FY  2006-2007. 

Opportunity  Grants 

Opportunity  Grants  are  given  throughout  the 
year  to  enable  the  council  to  respond  to  artists’  or 
organizations’  opportunities  or  emergencies. 
Grants  will  not  exceed  $1,000,  and  decisions 
will  be  dictated  by  the  availability  of  funds  and 
the  nature  of  the  request.  Grants  must  be  matched 
1 : 1  in  cash  or  in-kind  goods  and  services.  Awards 


are  made  directly  by  the  council  and  applications 
are  reviewed  monthly. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  MAC  by  the 
first  of  each  month.  Funding  is  allocated  on  a  first 
come,  first  served  basis. 

Arts  and  Education  Grants 

The  Arts  and  Education  Grants  program 
enhances  and  expands  quality  arts  education 
experiences  for  Montana  citizens  of  all  ages.  The 
Arts  and  Education  Grants  program  supports  both 
a  wide  range  of  residencies  by  professional 
practicing  artists  and  local  or  regional  arts 
organizations  (touring  or  locally  based)  lasting 
from  as  short  as  a  day  to  as  long  as  a  year,  and  the 
creation  of  arts  education  projects  that  further  the 
special  place  the  arts  hold  in  Montana’s  formal 
and  informal  educational  settings. 

The  program  contains  three  distinct 
components,  which  provide  intensive, 
participatory  experiences: 

•  Visiting  artists,  one-  to  five-day  residencies 

•  Residencies  of  one  week  or  longer,  up  to  one 
year  in  duration 

•  Special  projects 

The  arts  council  will  consider  funding  up  to 
half  the  residency  cost  to  a  maximum  of  $500  per 
week.  Title  I  and  Class  C  schools  are  eligible  for 
up  to  two-thirds  support. 

Deadlines  are  ongoing.  Call  the  MAC  Arts  Ed 
Hotline,  1-800-282-3092,  for  more  information. 

Arts  and  Education  Artist  Registry 

Artists  may  apply  to  be  considered  for 
residencies  and  special  projects  in  MAC’S  arts 
and  education  programs.  Deadline  ongoing.  Call 
the  MAC  Arts  Ed  Hotline,  1-800-282-3092  for 
more  information.  Or  visit  MAC’S  website  at 
www.art.state.mt.us. 


Individual  Artist  Fellowships 

The  Individual  Artist  Fellowships  program 
seeks  to  recognize,  reward  and  encourage 
outstanding  individual  artists  in  Montana. 
Fellowships  of  $5,000  are  awarded  to  professional 
Montana  artists  who  demonstrate  excellence  in 
their  work.  The  categories  for  2003  are  Performing 
Arts  (including  music,  dance,  and  drama)  and 
Literature  (fiction,  creative  nonfiction  and  poetry ). 
The  category  for  2005  is  Visual  Arts  (crafts, 
media  aits,  interdisciplinary,  photography  and 
visual  arts).  Advisory  panelists,  selected  for  their 
expertise  in  specific  disciplines,  will  review  all 
applications  for  approval  by  the  Montana  Arts 
Council.  For  more  information,  check  the  MAC 
website  at  www.art.state.mt.us. 

Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies 

Fee  Support  forTouring  Companies  is  given  to 
Montana  professional  performing  arts  touring 
companies  to  help  support  performance  costs  in 
rural  communities.  A  1:1  cash  match  by  the 
community  is  required.  The  next  application 
deadline  is  May,  2004. 

Folk  and  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship 
Grant  Program 

The  arts  council  is  committed  to  the  preservation 
and  encouragement  of  traditional  arts  that  are 
passed  on  through  membership  in  Montana’ s  many 
ethnic,  occupational  and  regional  communities. 
MAC  recognizes  that  a  master/apprenticeship 
relationship  in  a  community  setting  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  supporting  the  vitality  of 
these  traditional  arts  and  artists.  In  the  Folk  and 
Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  master 
artists  are  awarded  $1,500  to  teach  an  apprentice 
over  a  period  of  time  and  in  a  format  decided  by 
master  and  apprentice.  Next  deadline  is 
Spring  2003. 


Grant  Programs 


Name 


Address 
City _ 


State 


e-mail 


Send  your  request  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  PO  Box  202201 ,  Helena, 
MT  59620-2201  •  FAX  406-444-6548  •  e-mail  mac@state.mt.us 


Yes,  please  send  me  copies  of  the  following  grant  guidelines  (when  guidelines  are  available; 

□  Cultural  Trust  Grant  Application 

□  Arts  Education  Artist  Listing  Application 

□  Fee  Support  for  Touring  Companies  Grant  Application 
-  □  Arts  Education  Grant  Application 

□  Organizational  Excellence  Grant  Application 

□  Opportunity  Grant  Application 

□  Folk  &  Traditional  Arts  Apprenticeship  Program  Application 

□  Other 


Zip 


'.ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZT. 

What’s  Happening? 


Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance? 

If  so,  State  of  the  Arts  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  information  and  send  it  to: 
Lively  Times,  1152  Eagle  Pass  Tr.,  Charlo,  MT  59824; 

406-644-2910;  FAX 406-644-2911;  ore-mail  to  writeus@livelytimes.com 


Event: 


Description 


Event  Location: 


Date(s):  _ 


Time(s): 


Sponsor: 

Address:, 

Phone: 


e-mail: 


Website: 


The  Great  Falls  Tribune  also  welcomes  event  submissions.  Please  send  to  Great  Falls  Tribune,  Hot  Ticket, 
P.O.  Box  5468,  Great  Falls,  MT  59403;  1-800-438-6600,  ext.  464;  e-mail:  tribfeatures@sofast.net 
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Production 
Guide  and 
Hotline  offer 
film  updates 

For 

information  on 
current  and 
upcoming  film 
productions,  call 
the  Montana  Film 
Office  Hotline  at 
406-444-3960 
day  or  night.  The 
line  features  up- 
to-date  details  on 
film  productions 
that  the  office  has 
been  authorized 
to  release. 

The  Montana 
Production 
Guide,  published 
by  the  film  office, 
features 
advertising  by 
production 
support 

companies  and 
lodging  facilities. 

The  guide  is 
available  at  public 
libraries  in 
Billings, 

Bozeman,  Butte, 
Great  Falls, 
Helena,  Kalispell 
and  Missoula  and 
at  chambers  of 
commerce  in 
many  Montana 
communities. 
Copies  may  be 
purchased  from 
the  film  office  at 
$25  each.  The 
film  office  also 
offers  a 

Production  Crew 
List,  Support 
Services/ 
Production 
Companies  List 
and  copies  of  the 
1995-96 

Production  Guide 
at  no  charge  for 
the  first  copy.  To 
order,  call 
406-444-3762. 

The  film 

office  also  has  its 
bwn  Internet  site, 
located  at 
www.montana 
film.com. 
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Books 
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How  to  Shoot  Artwork 
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24 
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From  the  Dreams  of  Montana  Children 
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Eight  Steps  to  Targeted  Group  Sales 
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Institute;  Arts  and  Children;  Education  Briefs 
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Opportunities 

State  of  the  Arts  Change  of  Address 


NEW  ADDRESS 
Name: 

Address: _ 

City,  State: _ _ 

Zip: _  Daytime  Phone - 

E-mail  Address: _ 


OLD  ADDRESS 

Name:  _ 

Address: - 

City,  State: - 

Zip: 

Daytime  Phone:  — 


SendJo:_Montanti  Ms^Cou^il^O^Box  ^Op^OI^Helena^MT 59620-2201j~FAX 406-444-6548;_or  e-mail  tomac@state.mt.us^ _ 
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MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 

316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 

PO  BOX  202201 

HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 

V:  406-444-6430;  T:71 1 

Fax  406-444-6548 

Arts  Ed  Hotline  1-800-282-3092 

www.art.state.mt.us 

e-mail:  mac@state.mt.us 
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